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$2.00 per year 


Cherry-Burrell Single-Shell 
tanks for holding, mixing, blend- 
ing of one or more products. With 
or without agitation. Capacities to 
3,500 gal. Larger sizes available. 


Cherry-Burrell 3-compartment Rectangular Tanks 
..- insulated for holding, heating, cooling. Standard capacities 


individual tanks to 5,000 gal. Special sizes upon request. 


Cherry-Burrell Horizontal Tanks. Insulated for holding 
or with channel wall surface for pre-heating, pre-cooling. 
Standard capacities to 10,000 gal. Larger sizes available. 


It’s what’s going on inside that counts 


And what goes on inside Cherry-Burrell Stainless 
Steel Tanks varies as much as the size and shape of 
the tanks shown here. 


For example, you can use them as process vessels for 
handling a wide variety of liquids and semi-liquids ... 
to provide “surge” for heating and cooling in continuous 
systems ... for blending and pre-heating . . . formulat- 
ing and holding .. . for mixing, heating and cooling. 


No matter what size or shape tank you need... or 
what service you want it for .. . you can get it from 
Cherry-Burrell. And you can get more specific informa- 
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; Canada and Pan Amer. Union $3.00 per year; foreign $4.00 


Cherry-Burrell Vertical Tanks for pre-heating, pre- 
cooling, holding product temperatures. Standard capacities 
to 3,000 gal. Larger sizes available. 


by Urner-Barry 
er year. 


tion from your Cherry-Burrell Representative. Why not 
lay your tank problems in his lap? 


CHERRY-BURRELL 


CORPORATION 





427 W. Randolph Street, Chicago 6, Ill. 


* Food « Farm «+ Beverage + Brewing + Chemical « Equipment a 


SALES AND SERVICE IN 58 CITIES —U.S. AND CANADA 
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Cherry-Burrell Open Top 
Single Shell Tanks for “surge” 
storage, batch mixing operations; 


side or bottom mixing. Standard 
capacities from 60 to 500 gal. 


Larger sizes available. 


Company at 92 Warren Street, New York. Domesti: 
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Can be 
bottled in your own container. 

We have available free to you— master plates 

for American Can and Pure-Pak Cartons 
| in half-gallons, quarts, pints, 


third-quarts and half-pint sizes. 


GFartest Selling Dairy 
nuit Drinks in America 





















EZE-Orange Base 


EZE Lemon-Lime 








EZE Pineapple-Orange 
EZE-Grape Base 
EZE Punch Base 


onan \ = cP, (Imitation Grape) 


— EZE Fruit Punch Base 





Please send FREE samples 
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IT’S YOUR STORY 


ee 


“The New Story © > Milk” 


This od appears in Janvary 14th Saturday 


Evening Post. 

No industry's services are more taken for granted 
than those of the dairy industry! Yet none is more 
vital and essential to 9 busy, growing Americal 


Pure-Pak national consumer advertising for ‘56 
e the dairy industry's story in a 


will dramatiz 
fresh, new way with newsworthy photo- 
t 


graphs of interesting people, places and events. 


You'll be seeing reprints © 
here in your favor.te trade journe 
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Dairies all over the country now offer home-delivered 
milk in Pure-Pak disposable cartons. For names of 
dairies serving your community, call Western Union 
Operator 25. 








‘All milk distributed by Southern Dairies, Inc. in the 
Southeastern part of the United States is packaged 
100% in paper cartons, and has been since 1954,” 
says W.S. Obenshain, President of Southern Dairies, 
Inc., Charlotte, N. C. 


MILK IN PURE-PAK MEANS A FRESH CONTAINER EVERY TIME... WITH UNSURPASSED CONTAINER CLEANLINESS ... FROM VIRGIN PINE FORESTS TO YOUR VERY OWN TABLE! 


iT POURS LIKE 
“g Te 





a PITCHER 


Pure-Pak cartons begin with virgin timber, Cartons are immersed in pure, hot paraffin 


just seconds before being filled with milk... 


an exclusive Pure-Pak sterilizing feature! 


Exclusive tamperproof seal protects pouring 
grown like crops, and made into paper... 


spout and cannot be accidentally flipped open 
in water so clean you could drink it! 


. extra protection for your family’s health! 
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for Cooling and Storing in ONE Operation! 


Mojonnier Cold-Wall Tanks, handling both 
cooling and storing in one operation, are used in 
leading dairy plants of the U.S. and throughout the 
world. Here’s why: 

1. Cooling and storage in one unit saves equip- 
ment, floor space, and clean-up time. 

2. On receiving operations, the cooling period can 
be extended beyond the receiving period, increas- 
ing refrigeration compressor output. 

3. Ice Cream mix and mix ingredients can be 
cooled in off-peak periods, thus leveling off the 
refrigeration load. 

4. Low temperature cooling of mix in tanks in- 
creases the capacity of ice cream freezers. 

5. Provides low temperature milk storage capacity 
in plants operating on a reduced week schedule. 
6. Can be depended upon for safe, low temper- 
ature cooling and storage in emergencies. 


Mojonnier Cold-Wall Tanks have simplified plant operations 
... combined cost reduction and quality control. Major dairy 
applications are cooling and storing of raw milk, skim milk, route 
returns, pasteurized ice cream mix, cream or condensed milk for 
ice cream manufacture, and are used as surge tanks between 
pasteurizing systems and fillers. They can be refrigerated with 
ammonia, Freon or sweet water. 


Mojonnier Technigeering has pioneered such universally ap- 
proved features as “Cold-Wall Tank Design”, packaged refriger- 
ant controls and the MS Float Switch for accurate control and 
visual check of refrigerant level. If you are considering an increase 
in storage capacity, be sure to write today for Mojonnier Cold- 
Wall Tanks bulletins 146 and 195. 


MOJONNIER BROS. CO., 4601 W. OHIO ST., CHICAGO 44, ILLINOIS 


Horizontal, Vertical, Rectangular, Plain or Cold-Wall. Capacities from 50 to 10,000 gallons 


COLD-WALL TANKS 


LT RITE 


Pioneers of Progress in Dairy Technigeering 
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on the band-wagon! 


new Dari-Rich carton attracting Dairies’ 


Customers all over U. S. 


EVERY DAY, more and more dairies are changing over to 
the new Dari-Rich 2-color illustrated carton. It sells your 
Dari-Rich Chocolate Flavored Milk—at the point of sale! 


The new carton sells Dari-Rich year ’round—as a refreshing, 
cold beverage in the warm months, and as a bracing, 


hot beverage in the cold months. 


JOIN THE PARADE...JUMP ON THE BAND-WAGON... 
PUT YOUR DARI-RICH IN THE NEW ILLUSTRATED CARTON! 


It will build and build and build—all over 


the nation—giving your dairy the most 
important brand-name franchise in the business! 























% Dari-Rich the most important 
brand name in the dairy industry... 
Let it work for you! 


BROOKLYN 5, N.Y. 
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. . . @ complete truck refrigeration system weighing only 410 pounds! 
NSTA 
At last, here is continuous truck refrigeration that that body temperatures start dropping again imme- T 
combines the light weight and simplicity of opera- diately after door openings and that product tem- ; 
tion you have been waiting for with fast pull-down peratures are practically unaffected. 
Sere dependable performance . . . and automatic The net result of this advanced refrigeration design BUILT 
frost prevention. is a completely continuous truck refrigeration sys- T 
The first real advancement in over-the-road truck tem that weighs only 410 Ibs . . . it’s highly effi- C 
refrigeration in a long time, the new Mark series cient and completely dependable. Write for more 
provides a blanket of cold protecting the entire information today! AVAII 
load. The Mark operates without noise common to T 
other systems. The Mark system produces body f 
temperatures of 35° to 50° on long or short runs ' ® f 
with multiple door openings. Temperature recov- KOLDBD=HO LB é 


ery after door openings is so fast as to be almost 
unbelievable. 


Charts recording the new speed of pull-down show 
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TRANTER MANUFACTURING, inc., 492 E. Hazel St., Lansing 4, Michigan 
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The major problem in farm tank operation has 
always been the questionable accuracy of 
measuring the amount of milk in the tank. 




















COMPLETELY AUTOMATIC 


}A control panel mounted on the wall contains an automatic 
5-minute electric timer. When the pickup truck arrives, the 
driver presses the starter button on the panel box. This 
| automatically closes the liquid line solonoid and starts both 
ithe compressor and agitator. At the end of the 5-minute 
linterval, the compressor and agitator stop automatically 
jand the timer flashes a red light on the control panel, signal- 
ting that the compressor has pumped all freon from the 
evaporator plate of the tank, so that only net weight of 
milk will be registered on the scale. 





INSTALLATION COSTS REDUCED 


The Girton Weighmaster 
the cost of permanently installing tank in floor. 
You no longer pay for tank calibrations. 


BUILT LOW FOR EASY OPERATION 


This scale mounted farm cooling tank is built low for ease 


of operation — only 35” from floor to breast rim. 


AVAILABLE IN ALL SIZES 


Farm Cooling Tank eliminates 






























Noe low - GIRTON HAS LICKED THIS 
PROBLEM BY GIVING YOU PRE 


CISE, ACCURATE SCALE WEIGHT 


Here it is — The GIRTON WEIGH- 
MASTER DELUXE — the scale-mount- 
ed farm tank that weighs milk with 
precise accuracy. 


The Girton Weighmaster Farm Tank is 
standard 
platform type scale. The precise weight 


permanently mounted on a 


of the contents is quickly and easily de- 
termined just before the milk is pumped 
into the pickup tank trucks. No more 
guesswork — you get accurate weight 
every time. 


The product has been thoroughly mixed during the 5-minute 
interval and is ready for sample taking. The weight of the 
contents is then quickly read on the standard weighbeam 
of the Girton Weighmaster scale. There is no guesswork 
the weight is exact. 


The Girton Weighmaster scale is balanced to include the 
tare weight of the tank. Thus, when the tank and contents 
are weighed, the weight shown on the scale is the precise, 
accurate net weight of the milk only. 


The Girton Weighmaster Deluxe Farm Tanks are available 
from 200 through 1000 gallon sizes. Girton self-contained 
farm cooling tanks, the Scotsman Weighmasters, are avail- 
able in 175 and 285 gallon sizes. 
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What they say about THATCHER: 


Says 





J. 1. Daley, Manager 
Emmadine Farms, Inc. 


Beacon, N.Y. 
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"We keep a sharp eye on costs in our operation," says 
Mr. Daley. ‘And we appreciate the good trippage 
Thatcher Bottles provide. We feel the Thatcher Con- 
tainer is the toughest milk bottle we can buy. 


"Thatcher service deserves a good word too. They 
took good care of us when glass was in short supply. 
And they always get our bottles here when we want 
them. | know our retail customers prefer getting their 
milk in glass .. . they like to see the cleanliness and 
quality of our product in bottles." 


OVER 70 YEAR'S EXPERIENCE making glass milk bottles goes 
into the Thatcher Bottles you buy! Today's Thatcher Bottles are 
strong, lightweight dairy containers . . . give you more trips 
at lower cost. Order Thatcher Glass Bottles from your dairy 
supplier. Or phone the Thatcher sales office near you for com- 
plete service. 





It's good business to do business with... 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY, INC., Elmira, N.Y. 


Factories: Elmira, N.Y., Jeannette, Pa., Streator, Ill., Lawrenceburg, Ind., Saugus, Calif. 


Sales Offices: Boston New York Philadelphia Columbus Rochester, N.Y. 
Detroit Chicago Louisville St. Louis Los Angeles San Francisco 
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Y our Vitex man is primarily a service man. That’s his 
job. He has made a career out of helping dairies devise 


CALL ON YOUR VITEX MAN new ways of selling more kinds of milk and at a wider 


range of prices. He is at your service, now, next year, 


_ FOR THE PRODUCTS AND THE IDEAS {1 {hs one Uherealter, ready to supply the fest 


vitamin fortifiers and a wealth of tested sales 





THAT SELL MORE MILK promotions of all kinds—by newspaper, radio, television, 
color films, routemen’s sales meetings, and group talks. 
Rely on your Vitex man. He has sparked business 


activity for others. He can do the same for you. 
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You can be assured that your butter reaches the 

housewife “fresh as a daisy”’ when you wrap it 

in West Carrollton Genuine Vegetable Parchment. 
This reliable, time-tested parchment has 


great strength—wet or dry. Also it is odorless, 
grease resistant and insoluble. 





Why not send of samples Pe 


and information? =a 
é 4 West Carrollton 


(ee GENUINE VEGETABLE 





BUTTER WRAPPERS VEGETABLE SHORTENING CELERY WRAPPERS 

BUTTER TUB LINERS CARTON LINERS CHEESE WRAPPERS 
& CIRCLES LINERS FOR MEAT TINS nen dnananes BUTTER BOX LINERS 

TRI-WRAP FOR PARCHMENTIZED KRAFT 

MAK & ICE CREAM SMOKED MEATS OLEOMARGARINE PLAIN OR PEBBLED 
CAN TOPS WRAPPERS 

i SLICED BACON WRAPPERS RELEASE PARCHMENT 
AT WRAPPERS FISH FILLET WRAPPERS TA MALE WRAPPERS GREETING CARD 

LARD CARTON LINERS & INSERTS BAKERY PAN LINERS PARCHMENT 


GLOSS-WRAP for smoked meats (single, double or tri-wrap) ¢ AVENIZED « MYCOBAN ¢ QUILON & DRY WAXED PARCHMENT 
CLEAN FOOD PAPER —For Delicatessen and Grocery Stores, also Fish and Meat Markets. 


WEST CARROLLTON PARCHMENT COMPANY ¢ WEST CARROLLTON, OHIO 
SALES OFFICES: New York, 99 Hudson St. © Chicago, 400 W. Madison St. 
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" 
oO YOU CAN USE THIS SALESMAN, tells you. I come in sparkling red, 
this At every stop he’ll deliver a sales bright green, amber and clear. 
‘6 message to help keep customers sat- When you see me, you know your 
a . , ” 
wn isfied, help you get new ones, too. milk is protected! 
sales an He’s the Smith-Lee Cellophane Smith-Lee Cellophane Hoods are 
Hood, and here’s his message: proved sales builders. Bright spar- 
speaks “Good morning! I’m from a mod- kling colors make your dairy dis- 
ern dairy. I’m here to protect your tinctive. Put them to work for you. 
milk from dust, rain, tampering. I Cellophane hooding machines are 
to your stay on the job in cold weather, sold outright by Smith-Lee. They’re 
too, for I’ll stretch if the milk inexpensive. They’re trouble-free. 
mn should freeze. They’ll operate at any speed up to 
custo ers “Just a glance will tell what 80 bottles per minute. 
product is in my bottle—my color For more information, write: 
r every day! 
' SMITH-LEE CO., INC. 
SPECIALISTS IN f wemeen jy DAIRY PACKAGING 
NaTIONAL|f 
DAIRY 
\COUNCIL 
o- 
Review January, 1956 13 

















CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 
RATES 


New Classified Advertising Rates for AMERICAN MILK 
REVIEW are as follows: 


SET SOLID, 6 POINT 
HELP OR POSITION WANTED 


IN MUN a nccinicietdaitipdintiibsaniicaminhubiciaaaheon $ .05 
NN EI OE TT ROT ITT TOT 1.00 
I I aos walla calaeanlielatsdaiaandnatinda 10 


Minimum Charge 


FOR SALE OR EXCHANGE (BUSINESS MACHINERY AND 
SUPPLIES) OR WANTED TO BUY, ETC. 


I, I I ic alasnsiacesiasincanatademhembnbanmaauntss $ .10 
SST Se OE NCEE WP Ae Set Re 2.00 
NS SERRE ET ee eT A5 
EIT A RO TE SE ET 3.00 
Box No., domestic (additional) ........0..00.0..... $ 50 
Box No., foreign (additional) ......0..00..0..0.. 1.00 


(In counting the number of words, please remember 
to include the address. This applies also to box numbers.) 


The deadline for Classified Advertising is the 20th of the month 
preceding publication. 


Publication date is the first of the month. 


No classified advertising will be accepted to run with borders or 
special spacing. All such advertisements are considered “Display” adver- 
tising and will be billed at regular display advertising rates. (Rates and 
mechanical requirements on request.) 


These new rates will become effective to all of our classified adver- 
tisers with January 1956 issue. 


AMERICAN MILK REVIEW 


URNER-BARRY COMPANY, Publishers 
92 Warren Street New York7,N. Y. 
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| ... this product control valve is one 
= of the features that make the 
De LAvAL ‘‘Air-Tight’’ Tri-Process 
the most efficient ever ! 







This exploded view of a De Laval “300” 
Air-Tight Tri-Process ... exploded a lot of 
design theories! It combines utter simplicity 
with amazing precision! 


It provides positive control with pin point 
accuracy ...and permits change-over from 
any operation to another without shutdown! 


In addition, no costly external piping is 
needed...and this valve makes cream 
plug impossible! 


If you want the simplest and best separator- 
clarifier-standardizer ever designed... get 
all the money-making facts, today! 





DE LAVAL 


NEW “300” Series “Air-Tight’’® 
Separators and Clarifiers 
Plate Heat Exchangers « Butter Churns 


» @ 


* 427 Randolph St., Chicago 6 + DE LAVAL PACIFIC CO. 201 E. Milibrae Ave., Millbrae, Calif 





THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR COMPANY Poughkeepsie, New York 
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“Been using 


LAMB GLASS 


Bottles for years — none better” 










“It takes a tough bottle to stand up under the punishment 
we give it. Filled at the rate of 120 per minute—everything 
mechanized from sterilizer to caser—there’s no place in the 
Twin Pines set-up for bottles that can’t take it. That’s one 
reason why we've been using Lamb Glass bottles for years 


. . . none better in my opinion.” 


The high rating of Lamb bottles throughout the dairy industry 
is based primarily on quality bottles and good service. If you 
would like to see why they are so popular a trial order will con- 
vince you. 


rHE LAJVIB ewass company 


MOUNT VERNON, OHIO 


35 YEARS DEVOTED EXCLUSIVELY TO SERVING THE DAIRY INDUSTRY 


John Stewart, President, Twin 
Pines Farm Dairy, heads an em- 
ploye owned enterprise with 
more than 575 routes—one of 
Detroit's largest 
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Virginia Disagrees with Onegou 

F, PERCHANCE, YOU SEE the editor of this august 
| publication making like any other crazy mixed 

up kid it is because he has been reading news- 
paper editorials on the subject of milk. This attack 
of up-mixedness, was brought on by an editorial 
in the Corvallis, Oregon, “Gazette-Times” which dis- 
cussed an article in the “Reader's Digest” entitled 
“Why Milk Costs Less In Oregon.” 


The writer of the editorial found more than a little 
fault with the Reader's Digest article. He observed 
among other things, “If other states have gotten the 
impression they can change their milk situation by fol- 
lowing Oregon's lead they had better investigate further.” 


Comes now an editorial from the Richmond Times- 
Dispatch, Richmond, Virginia, that editorializes on the 
editorial. Bad enough to have an editorial on an editorial 
on a magazine article. But what really dents the cream 
is the fact that where the Oregon editorial argues that 
the Reader's Digest got its facts wrong and its con- 
tichmond_ editorial argues that 
Oregon editorial proves that the Reader's Digest editorial 


was right in the first place. 


clusions more so, the 
If you find this a shade on 
the confusing side then you are among friends. 


The Oregon editorial we published in the Decem- 
ber issue of the “American Milk Review,” page 33. 
The Richmond editorial is printed below. You pays 
your money and you takes your choice. We suspect, 
however, that the “Gazette-Times” (that’s the Oregon 
paper) has the better of the argument by about three 
picas and a sharp axe. 


Fluid Milk Price Control Superfluous 
From the “Richmond Times-Dispatch” 
December 10, 1955 


Our attention has been called to an article in the 
October 18 issue of the Gazette-Times, of Corvallis, Ore- 
gon. A year ago Oregon repealed its milk price control 
law in response to public demand. 

The article was signed by Marion Teal, the news- 
papers farm editor. Mr. Teal points out alleged inac- 
curacies in a Reader's Digest article by James -Daniel, a 
veteran Washington correspondent, entitled “Why Milk 
Costs Less in Oregon.” 

We commented on the Digest article at the time, be- 
cause its subject was pertinent to the milk price control 
situation in Virginia. 

“If other States have gotten the impression they can 
change their milk situation by following Oregon’s lead,” 
wrote Mr. Teal, “they'd better investigate further.” 

He says he is not suggesting a return to milk price 
control in Oregon, and he admits that “milk did become 
a cent or so cheaper in some towns. 


He refutes Mr. Daniel’s statement that “consumer 
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Paint experts know why Damp-Tex costs less per paint- 
ing. They know that 15 years of field development in 
over 10,000 plants has made Damp-Tex America’s out- 
standing wet surface enamel for economy and satis- 
faction. Here are some of the many advantages of the 
Damp-Tex system: (1) skillful analysis of your problem; 
(2) proper recommendations for surface preparation; 
(3) one coat coverage; (4) overnight drying; (5) freedom 
from flavor tainting odor; (6) elimination of rot, rust, 
bacteria and fungus; (7) an assortment of popular colors 
and non-yellowing white; (8) freedom from chalking, 
peeling, sagging, and softening; (9) resistance to alkali 
and acids; (10) pre-treatment against fungus 


For an Analysis of your Paint Problem, Phone or Wire 
Steelcote 









Steelcote is the pion 


maintenance. Ine Va 
peers and coatings 'S years @ 













cause of Su a 
eon = Damp-Tex !s the most econo 


cal method for sanitizing and beautifying 
walls and equipment. 






{QUID PORCELAIN-LIKE = 
DAMP-TEX ror = 


Write Dept. E 
In Canada: Steelcote Mfg. Co. of Canada, Ltd., Rodney, Ontario. 
THE CREAMERY PACKAGE MFG. CO., 1243 W. Washington Blvd., Chicago 
National Dist. of Damp-Tex Products to the Dairy Industry 
Canadian Office: 267 King St., W., Toronto 2, Ontario 
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Operate Your Evaporative 
Condensers This Better Way 


FRICK evaporative condensers with super-saving 
water-air control attachments automatically cut over-all 
plant operating costs. 


If you want to save water, save power, and save labor; 
if you must avoid freeze-ups in winter, and bothersome 
changes in head pressure the year ’round; if your refrigerat- 
ing plant runs at times without an engineer — then you need 
the Frick-Mollenberg automatic condenser super-saving 
control, 


This patented system shuts off the water, and later the 
fan, when not required. It utilizes water from the com- 
pressor jackets. It handles overloads, or pump failure, with 
fresh water. Water lines are drained in cold weather. Flood- 
ing or starving of coolers and coils from fluctuating feed 
pressures are stopped. These and other advantages are 
performed automatically, saving time and labor. 


Only Frick Company is licensed to furnish these valu- 
able features. Before buying any evaporative condenser, 
ask how this super-saving control can reduce operating 
expenses in YOUR plant. The Waynesboro, Penna., Office 
or a nearby Frick Branch Office will give you detailed 
information without obligation. Write, wire or phone. 








These 
equipped with 


condensers are among 
Frick-Mollenberg 
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families in Oregon saved $8,000,000 last vear 
lowered milk prices.” 


“Considering there are only about 1,250,000 people 
in Oregon,” says Mr. Teal, “how does that figure?” 


But in the very next paragraph he admits that Ore- 
gon dairymen received $5,500,000 less this past year than 
the year before. He also states that “since 1947 sales of 
milk in Oregon have increased at practically the same rate 
as population.” 


Since the population of Oregon has been increasing 
steadily during the past eight vears, and since, as Mr. Teal 
says, “there has been no significant change in fluid milk 
consumption per person,” it follows that the $5,500,000 
decline in dairymen’s receipts must have redounded, as 


savings, to the benefit of the consuming public. 


Mr. Teal’s final paragraph provides us with new 
ammunition in our crusade for repeal of Virginia's milk 
price control law: 


“Milk is practically the same and costs practically 
the same in this State (Oregon) as it did a year ago,” writes 
this farm editor. “It’s not fair to tell other States to fol- 
low our lead to get richer, cheaper milk.” 

Those who urge retention of Virginia's milk price 
control law predict dire consequences if it were repealed. | 
They tell us that the market would be demoralized, that 
the retail price of milk would go up, that the quality of 
milk will decline because of “cut-throat competition,” and 
that after a vear’s trial the law would have to be re-enacted 
in response to public demand. 


Well, here is a State, Oregon, where the same argu- 
But the law was 
repealed, and now a farm editor in the fertile and beauti- 
ful Willamette Valley concludes that “milk is practically 
the same and costs practically the same” a year after repeal. 


ments against repeal were advanced. 


It is possible that Mr. Daniel, author of the Digest 
article referred to, waxed a bit overenthusiastic over Ore- 
gon’s victory in the fight against needless bureaucratic 
control of the dairy industry. We were, and are, enthusi- 
astic about it ourselves. And we still believe that absence 
of price control—in any industry—tends to promote com- 
petition qualitywise, if not pricewise. 


Even if this has not occurred in Oregon, the fact 
remains that there has been “no change” in the quality or 
price of milk, despite repeal. 


We cite this as proof of our contention that milk 
control _ is 
away with. 


price unnecessary —and should be done 


lf we may be permitted an observation we 
would like to suggest to the Richmond editorialist 
that all Mr. Teal of Oregon was trying to do was 
to point out that the “Reader’s Digest” article, like 
every other “Reader's Digest” article on milk, was 
a highly misleading exaggeration. The “no change” 
report does not prove or disprove the wisdom of 
getting rid of price control. All it was intended to 
demonstrate was the shallowness of the “Reader's 
Digest” story. 
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ATTENTION VOLUME DAIRIES! 
Regular volume shipments of FRESH Orange Juice direct to your plant, in insulated cars. 
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INTERCHANGEABLE FIRING BY GAS OR OIL 


The better the boiler . . . the dryer the steam! E 
That's the heating engineer’s golden rule for maximum 
efficiency and minimum expenditure. That’s why 
you can count on a Columbia with its large steam space and BI 
greater liberation area to virtually eliminate 
waste-producing water carry-over. Columbia HRT 
Oil or Gas Fired Boilers, in sizes from 2 to 60 
horsepower, will save you money many different ways. 
You can read all about Columbia’s 10-way advantage, J. 
by mailing the coupon . . . no obligation, of course. 
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COLUMBIA BOILER CO. OF POTTSTOWN 
Dept. AM-16, POTTSTOWN, PA. 
Gentlemen: 

Give us the facts on the superiority of your HRT 
boiler as it pertains to our operation. We under- 
stand there is no obligation, and we won't be 
aggressively solicited. 
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What Will Union Merger Mean to Dairy Industry? Page 28 


Whether you hire union help or not, what the unions do affects your 
business. The AFL-CIO merger will have far-reaching significance to the 
dairy industry. Paul Potter, leading authority on dairy-labor relations, tells 
what the merger will mean now and later. Existing contracts, he says, will 
not be affected, but you can look for different patterns in negotiations and 
labor organizing in the future. Autonomous operation of local unions will 
diminish as regional and national union offices take a more direct hand in 
running local affairs. Other aspects are thoroughly examined by Mr. Potter 
in this article exclusive in “American Milk Review.” 


Technologist Stirs a Tempest Page 30 


We ran a story in the November, 1955, issue by a graduate dairy tech- 
nologist, who ascribed the tough time he was having getting started in the 
dairy industry to certain backward personnel methods and management atti- 
tudes. The reaction it whipped up, both pro and con, is evidenced by the 
communications we received. Some of the letters—with some pretty strong 
sentiments ranging from he’s a misfit to he’s absolutely right—are published 
on page 30. 


Small Outfits Can Use Their Own Labs, Too Page 34 


Prompted by the technologist article, is the piece by Miss Avice Dickin- 
son, technologist at Johanna Farms, Flemington, New Jersey. She under- 
scores the value to the smaller dairy organization of its own, on-the-premises 
laboratory. Her opinions, born of training and experience, merit the atten- 
tion of the operator who feels his operation is not big enough to afford his 
own laboratory. 


Riding the Pool Page 42 


Riding the pool is primarily a matter of evading responsibility for han- 
dling surplus milk. Dr. C. W. Pierce, agricultural economist at Pennsylvania 
State University, has studied this problem and come up with a method for 
determining where the responsibility for surplus milk in a given market lies. 
This is a provocative story, well written, easy to read, containing a healthy 
charge of pretty straight talk. If there is an order in your market, past, pres- 
ent, or future, this article is for you. 


Variety of Uses for Polyethylene by Dairy 
Industry Forecast 


Page 52 


How polyethylene plastic liners can cut costs and give greater product 
protection is the subject of a report by Dr. R. F. Holland, head of the Depart- 
ment of Dairy Industry, Cornell University, and Herbert F. Cox, dairy 
equipment consultant. They describe in detail, accompanied by excellent 
photographs, the constantly increasing variety of uses of polyethylene for 
the bulk packaging of milk and milk products. One of the striking features is 
that polyethylene enables the plant operator to use the same container more 
than once and for more than one product. The price of the plastic liner is 
coming down, too, they say, as production increases to meet increasing de- 
mands, not only from the dairy industry, but from other industries as well. 
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Where Do We Go From Here? 


The future usually takes care of 
itself but there is never any harm 
in giving it an assist wherever pos- 
sible. The biggest influence on the 
immediate future of the fluid milk 
industry will be people. The re- 
markable population growth in this 
country, the shift from rural to 
urban and from urban to sub-urban 
living will be of primary impor- 
tance in determining the course 
that our industry will follow. 


In the February issue of the 
“American Milk Review” we will 
examine the forces that will affect 
the pattern of living among our 
customers. On the basis of known 
facts and on the basis of ideas still 
in the blue print stage we hope to 
be able to draw a picture of what 
and where your markets will be 
during the next decade. 


Air Agitation 


A couple of issues ago we prom- 
ised an article on this subject and 
then fell on our face. Reasons was 
one of quality. The subject is a lot 
bigger than we anticipated when 
we first started gathering material. 
Now, however, we have hit the 
jackpot and expect to be able to 
print an informative and authorita- 
tive piece on air agitation. The 
story will appear next month. 


Promoting Against the 
Sales Curve 


One of our sales manager friends 
has come up with a dillie. This is 
the story of how an intelligent sales 
promotion campaign is geared to 
the sales curve. It is an article that 
presents an idea that every sales 
manager should understand. Watch 
for it in the February issue of the 


“American Milk Review.” 
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Paratyphoid Epidemic 
in Pennsylvania City 


24 


Queen Dairy of Lancaster, Pennsylvania, was 
one of the principal victims of a savage outbreak of 
paratyphoid in that Community. Apparent source of 
the epidemic was two Queen Dairy employees who were 
found to be infected. 


First cases of the infection were reported 
in the early days of December. On December 7 the 
company shut down its processing operations at the I 
"Suggestion" of health authorities. Every person 
employed was given a physical examination. Traces 
of the bandit bacillus were sought in samples of blood 
and feces. The bacillus was found in the feces of 
two male plant employees. One had been with the com- 
pany for 5 years, the other for 8months. The two men 
were immediately removed from the their jobs and 
placed under medical surveillance in isolation under 
state supervision. 


Queen Dairy was hit and hit hard. Once it 
was determined that the source of the paratyphoid 
scourge was two plant men, the firm was permitted to 
distribute milk bottled by other plants. Penn 
Supreme Dairy and Abbott's Dairies gave what help 
they could, at some sacrifice to themselves in time 
and personnel. But Queen Dairy was already a cas- 
ualty. Sales fell off 18 per cent. 


Qn ~-« 


Indeed, during the first days of the epidemic 
when rumors were a dime a dozen and the newspapers 
were shooting first and asking questions afterward, 
Queen Dairy trucks were stoned as they rolled through 
the streets. 


Producers took it on the chin, too. From 
December 7 until December 22 Queen Dairy farmers were 
Shut off. The plant was closed down and nobody else 
would touch the milk. It was rough. 


Queen Dairy received official sanction to 
process milk again on December 23 following final 
determination that the plant was no longer a source 
of contamination. Chryst Groff, Queen sales manager, 
told the "American Milk Review" that on the days fol- 
lowing the return of Queen pasteurized milk to the 
routes there was some hesitancy and reluctance on 
the part of customers to return to their old milkman. 
"It's an attitude of watchful waiting," he said. 
"Once they see nothing is wrong, that nobody else is 
getting sick, we feel confident that they will return." 


In all, 226 cases of the sickness were re- 
ported in Lancaster. Most of the cases were children. 
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A major riddle is how the two infected men 
became carriers. Paratyphoid is one of 250 types of 
typhoid bacillus. It is found in Europe, seldom in 
the United States. 


Just how the carriers transferred the in- 
fection to the milk is still a matter of conjecture. 
There is no evidence to indicate that there was not 
proper pasteurization. According to Dr. Oscar Davis, 
County District Medical Director, proper pasteur- 
ization would have destroyed the bacillus. There- 
fore, one must conclude that contamination took place 
after pasteurization. Just where, however, has not 
been determined. 


Continuing turbulent conditions in the fluid 
milk and ice cream sections of the dairy industry 
have succeeded in keeping alive interest in fair trade 
laws. Despite set-backs and poor administration the 
idea of a set of rules that will eliminate poor trade 
practices remains very attractive to many dis- 
tributors. 


Biggest hurdle appears to be the matter of 
writing rules that will do the job and can be enforced. 
There is definitely a wide valley between theory and 
practice when it comes to fair trade. Experience in 
some markets has shown, too, that the end result is 
not always what was expected. Fair trade laws have, 
on occasion, boomeranged against the dealers most 
instrumental in securing their enactment. 


A new order, approved by more than two-thirds 
of the producers voting in a referendum, went into 
effect January 1 in the Texas Panhandle. Six days 
before the Texas announcement was made Secretary 
Benson issued an invitation for the submission of 
proposals for new or revised regulation of the hand- 
ling of milk in the New York-New Jersey area. 


Early in December the number of Federal orders 
was well into the sixties. The addition of the Texas 
order and the possibility of a New Jersey order pushes 
the number toward the seventy mark. 


The Texas order embraces 20 contiguous 
counties in the Panhandle region. Handlers operat- 
ing plants from which 15 per cent or more of their 
receipts of Grade A milk are disposed of either at 
wholesale or retail in the marketing area during the 
month will be subject to full regulation under the 
order. 


Prices to be paid producers by handlers for 
Class I milk will be a basic price plus a differential. 
The basic price will be the higher of the average of 
prices paid by 15 middlewestern condenseries and a 
price computed on the basis of a butter-nonfat dry 
milk solids formula. The differentials for the months 
of March through June will be $1.85 per hundredweight 
and for July through February $2.15. 
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EDITORIAL 





You Should Get Into the Act 


E WOULD LIKE to call your attention to the article by Paul 

Potter entitled “What Does The Labor Merger Mean To The Dairy 

Industry” that appears on page 28 of this issue of the “American 
Milk Review.” Seldom have we been privileged to publish a story that 
sets forth so clearly the course that the industry must take if it is to cope 
successfully with a great problem. 


Mr. Potter says, “The increased legal and statistical resources of the 
IBTeamsters union is a challenge to business. The dairy industry will 
need to match this background of experience, information and skill as 
never before.” Mr. Potter goes on to say, “. . . . dairies, whose payroll 
direct and indirect, is next to the raw product cost in size on the P & L 
sheet must have able and well versed men to cope with the abilities the 
unions are providing at the local level now.” 





There has been an unfortunate tendency on the part of many em- 
ployers in the milk business to confine their labor program to the hope 
and groan school. Organized labor is a reality. It is here to stay. It is 
growing stronger and more effective as labor leaders learn more about the 
techniques of bargaining and as union membership increases. This is not 
necessarily a bad situation. It does not mean the ultimate domination of 
management by labor. It does mean that the skills that labor is most 
definitely acquiring must be matched by equal skills on the other side of 
the bargaining table. Such skills are not beyond reach. They require 
study, ideas, and discussion but they can be attained. 


One of the first things that employers must do is to improve their 
knowledge of labor problems. We will try to provide you with more and 
more material on the subject in future issues of this magazine but you 
must go beyond that. You must enter into discussions with your colleagues 
and your competitors. You must have the subject presented by qualified 
men at your local, state, and national meetings. You should take a few 
days and go to a labor relations school at your state university if such a 
course is available. You should, in short, know the subject of labor 
inside and out for you may be sure that the labor representatives will 
know it that way. 


“The days of ‘let George do it’ are passing,” Mr. Potter writes. “Every 
dairy should get into the act.” 

He is so right. And the very first thing that you will need is infor- 
mation. Mr. Potter's article is a mighty good place to begin. 
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ONE OF THE MOMENTOUS EVENTS OF 1955 WAS THE 
FORMATION OF A SINGLE GREAT LABOR ORGANIZATION. 
IN THE ARTICLE PRINTED BELOW PAUL POTTER DISCUSSES 


What Does the Labor Merger 


The 


Question: How will the merger af- 
fect existing labor contracts? 


air 


There is little change in policy ex- 
pected by dairy employers during the 
present life of their labor contracts. 
In some cases, the local union leaders 
already are getting instructions from 
higher-up officials of the union on how 
to conduct themselves. They are be- 
ing told not to promise new contract 
terms, or in some cases the length of 
mew contracts, without an okay from 
the top levels. In the mid-west states, 
for example, local business agents hav- 
ing dairy contracts have been informed 
that not later than 1957 there will be 
uniform expiration dates and negotia- 
tions in each local area will be tied to 
those in other areas, leading to area- 
wide bargaining. Illinois is to be the 
key state in this move. 


The merger can be expected to im- 
plement a more strict enforcement of 
existing contracts, as local business 
agents are spurred to make a showing 
of handling grievances or violations. 
There can be expected, also, an inten- 
sified drive to organize employes com- 
peting as non-union workers with those 
having union buttons. Most of this 
was being planned and partially in 
effect prior to the merger, but the 
merger heightens the degree of action, 
and gives at least a moral strengthen- 
ing of courage to take firm stands, by 
local unions. 

There still is little sign of coordi 
nated efforts by rival unions, now in 
the new merger, in the dairy industry. 
Even with the signing in the past year 
of separate agreements between the 
AFL and 
other craft unions, such as the Retail 
Clerks’ Dairy Workers Union in the 
midwest, with the AFL Machinists, 
the Butchers’ union, and others hav- 


Teamsters Union various 
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tells you why. 





Paul Potter, widely known authority on labor relations in the 
dairy industry, believes that the merger of the CIO and AF of L will 
place a premium on experience, information and skill in labor nego- 
tiations. In this superb analysis of the merger’s significance Mr. Potter 








ing dairy contracts, these pacts are be- 
ing utilized in other industries more 
than in the dairy industry. An exam- 
ple of the failure of two such groups 
to settle a jurisdictional matter is now 
before the National Labor Relations 
Board. 


Inthe Himes Dairy at Dayton, Ohio, 
a subsidiary of Beatrice Foods Com- 
pany, the IBTeamsters union has the 
routemen, and the ClO Dairy Work- 
ers union has the plant employes. 


They are in a hassle, with the em- 





Joseph A. Picket has a record of 52 years 
in the milk business with Borden Farm 
Products Division of The Borden Co., in 


New York. Est d by g t 
and labor alike, Mr. Picket represents the 
experience, information, and skill that 


sound labor relations demands. 





ployer in between, over which union 
gets the men who preload the milk 
and ice cream trucks; the Teamsters 
claiming this to be their work, and the 
CLO union claiming jurisdiction by rea- 
son of the bargaining unit that voted 
in the NLRB election. The matter was 
still before the NLRB at the end of 
December, with neither union willing 


to concede. 


Question: Will local unions affili- 
ated in this merger represent all 
of the unionized employes in the 
dairy industry? 

The answer is no, but it takes some 
explaining. For instance, there are 
some dairy plants where the United 
Mine Workers District 50 is the bar- 
The UMW is not a 
part of the merger. Within the frame- 
work of the merged unions, there will 


gaining agent. 


be some pulling and hauling for 
months to come, and for all practical 
purposes dairy employers are assum- 
ing there will be little change in the 
form of unions they deal with in local 
communities. 

It is worth noting that the IBTeam- 
sters union now requires, with legal 
advice, that all local unions designate 
themselves in contracts as being affili- 
ated with the International, and that 
both the unions and employers write 
into their contracts that the terms 
thereof shall be binding upon succes- 
sors or assigns. This has the two-fold 


purpose of keeping the employes cov- 
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ered even if the dairy is sold or the 
business split up, and of keeping the 
control of the 


Teamsters union in 


membership involved. 


Question: Will this merger result in 
stepped up organization activity? 
The answer is yes, and the activity 

was under way even before the docu- 

ments were signed early in Decembe1 
in New York that joined the AFL and 

ClO. We can expect that there will 

still be competition between the vari- 

ous union officials at top levels to get 
and hold increased memberships. We 
that 
less hesitation by such leaders in ap- 


can expect there will be even 
proving local strikes to enforce their 
plans for increased membership and 
more uniform contract provisions over 
We seen 
twelve such strikes in the dairy indus- 


wide areas. have some 
try in the last two months, during a 
season when the number of contracts 
up for renewal or first signing is less 
than in the early summer. In one 
Indiana dairy, at Frankfort, apparently 
not in interstate commerce and there- 
fore not under NLRB jurisdiction, the 
Teamsters several 
auto loads of pickets from out of town 


union brought in 
to compel the employer to recognize 
and bargain with it, after the employes 
who had first signed up with the union 
had expressed a desire not to go 


through with their unionizing program. 


Here again, the merger will encour 
age strike actions, and more intensive 
organizing efforts, because the larger 
unions will have the money and men 
to conduct actions without un- 
due loss to the striking employes. At 
least, that is the way the employes will 
be encouraged to strike. Most strikes 
are only expected to take a few days, 
especially in the dairy industry. When 


such 
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George Meany, head of the new labor 
organization, will have the resources to 
command a formidable array of talent. 


they have run a week, as they did re- 
cently in the Quad Cities of Rock 
Island, Davenport, Moline and East 
Moline, and again at Ottumwa, Iowa, 
the employes have been given more 
assurance of success, and less chance 
of loss to themselves, than a_ local 
union could afford to give them with- 


out outside aid. 


Question: What effect will this 
merger have on the existing pat- 
tern of demands? 

This is pretty hard to estimate so 
early in the life of the merger. What 
patterns now exist, of course, are of 
regional or local nature, by the very 
character of the dairy business. In the 
western states, for example, nearly all 
covered by the 
IBTeamsters union’s health and wel- 


dairy employes are 


fare plan. To this pattern the Team 
sters now seek to add a pension plan, 
that will cost the employer 10c an 
hour per employee. This would have 


been true even if there were no 
merger. We still believe that top 
union leaders who sit before a map 


of the United States, planning to 
bring uniform contracts and terms into 
regions or areas, in a vast domain 
they will control, have a pretty big 


order, with or without the merger. 


Question: Is the merger likely to 
result in a more uniform type of 
contractual relationship in the 
dairy industry, instead of pre- 
dominately local? 

Part of the answer is found in the 
answer to the preceding question. To 
amplify the present thinking, let us 
look at the manner in which the larg- 





Walter Reuther, powerful CIO chieftan, 
personifies the struggles, the triumphs, 
and the abilities of modern labor unions. 


est companies in the dairy industry 
have found it best to deal with their 
labor problems. Some of them have 
entirely decentralized labor relations 
policies, linked closely with district o1 
zone operations. In such a policy, the 
companies seek to put into local con- 
tracts what is best for their operations 
in that bar- 
gaining in many localities with com- 
petitors alongside at the bargaining 
table. This gives the local union 
leaders and their rank and file more 


area, and are therefore 


opportunity for expression, to seek and 
to bargain those things they feel most 
desirable for the local market. 

Can the frustrations 
that can take place in such local 


you picture 
groups of labor people, if companies 
adopted a nationwide, inflexible atti 
tude? Yet, that is precisely what some 
labor leaders would like to be power- 
ful enough to do on the labor side of 
the table. They would like to be able 
to tell the local unions: “get this con- 
else.” So far, the 
merger has given little signs of chang 
ing this attitude one way or the other. 


tract signed or 


Yet the unions have merged at the top 
level to cope with “big business” in 
many industries. The dairy industry 
is only one of many that are still essen- 
tially local in nature, and we question 
if the merger can marshal its union 
constituents traditional 


negotiating contracts. 


away from 


methods of 


Question: Will the merger stimu- 
late rivalries within the unions? 
This again must be conjecture, for 

the most part. There is certainly more 


(Please Turn to Page 93) 
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Is there Really a Shortage of Trained 
Dairy Technologists ? 


December 6, 1955. 


Dear Mr. Myrick: 


| have read your article “Is There 
A Shortage of Technologists” with 
interest and concern. Being an un- 
signed statement I can only answer 
it by presenting actual facts. I do 
not believe that the experience of one 
Dairy Industry graduate necessarily 
demonstrates a general condition. The 
experience which we have had with 
most of our graduates has been dif- 
ferent. I believe that in all 
personality exerts a most important 


cases 


influence in securing and keeping de- 
sirable employment. 


I have just completed a survey of 
the last five Graduating Classes of 
students who majored in the field of 


Dairy Industry, here at the Long 
Island Agricultural and Technical 
Institute. 


The 45 men in this group are now 
distributed as follows: 


In Armed Forces 3 
Continued Their Education 10 
Left Dairy Industry 5 


Employed as Quality Control Technicians 
and Supervisors, Production Super- 
visors and Inspectors; in the Industry 27 


who left the 
Dairy Industry are employed in other 
areas of food production or sales. 
Percentagewise only 11% of our 
Dairy 


Three of the men 


Industry Graduates are no 
longer employed in the area of their 
specialization. 


In the Class of 1955 we graduated 
12 Dairy Industry majors. Ten of this 
group and re- 
ported the day after graduation, one 


was employed in the field within 20 


had good positions 


days and one dropped out of the 


field. 


Other classes follow a similar pat- 
tern. In 1951 all nine were employed 
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himself in the dairy industry. 
for themselves. 





The question at issue was posed by a recent graduate of a 
two year dairy technology school. He raised the question because 
after extensive search, he had not been able to find a place for 
The comments printed below speak 
They also suggest a healthy concern which should 
go a long way toward making the recent study of the problem con- 
ducted by the Milk Industry Foundation more than just another report. 








field 


graduation. 


in the within a week after 


You will always find some in a 
graduating class who have very spe- 
cial preferences. Some will only con- 
sider quality control work in ice cream 
plants, some will only consider posi- 
tions within the Metropolitan Area. 
who do not look 
kindly at the midnight laboratory shift 
even though this is quite often the 


There are others 


beginning position for technicians in a 
fluid milk plant. 

In our program at the Long Island 
Agricultural and Technical Institute 
we strive to educate our students so 
that they are acceptable to the various 
phases of the Food Industry. There 
is no reason why a graduate in Dairy 
Industry could not perform a highly 
acceptable job in Quality Control in 
the Frozen Foods Industry or vice 
versa. 

Practically all of our Dairy Industry 
graduates are licensed to run plate 
or direct microscopic bacteria counts, 
the Babcock and Gerber fat 
They have all had experience in oper- 
ating the 
ment and conducting other tests com- 


tests. 


Mojonnier testing equip- 
milk and_ ice 
enclosing 
Dairy In- 


monly used in the 


cream industries. I am 
herewith a copy of our 


dustry Curriculum. 


To date our graduates have been 
highly regarded by the Industry. The 


demand exceeds the supply. Surely 


a letter in which the author implies 
frustration 
a true picture of an exist- 
ing condition is open to question. 


that his experience and 
represent 


At the moment we have six good 
positions for qualified Dairy Tech- 
nicians which we cannot fill. I have 
checked with our Mr. Stockbridge, 
who is in charge of placement at the 
Institute. He informs me_ that in 
February 1955 he sent letters to 11 
Dairy listing four 
In October 1955 
letters to 15 Dairy 
Industry graduates listing 7 available 
positions in their field. 


Industry majors 
available positions. 


he mailed out 


The replies 
received indicate that the graduates 
were satisfied with the positions they 
were holding. 


I do not anticipate any difficulty 
in securing desirable positions for our 
1956 graduates in Dairy Industry. 
Two high class organizations have re- 
interview 


quested appointments to 


members of this class. 


It is my opinion that there will 
continue to be opportunities for 


young men with ambition, thorough 


technical education and desirable 
personalities. 
Sincerely, 
George L. Franke, Head 


Animal Husbandry & Dairy 


Industry Department 
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AGRICULTURAL INDUSTRIES CURRICULUM 


DAIRY INDUSTRY MAJOR 


Frist Quarter 

Assembly 

General Education | 
Chemistry | 

Personal & Community Health 
Mathematics 

Special Farm Shop 
Pasteurization Practice 

Pests of The Farm & Industry 
Farm Practice 

Physical Education 


Total 


Second Quarter 
a hl. 





of a 
use. 

for 
peak 
ould 
con- 
port. 





Communication Skills 

Chemistry of Dairy & Frozen Foods 
Biological Science II 

Bacteriology 

Agricultural Economics & Marketing 
Dairy Testing | 

Physical Education 


Total 


Third Quarter 
Li 





rr implies 
rustration 
an exist- 


estion. 


six good 
iry Tech- 
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difficulty 
ns for our 
Industry. 
s have re- 
interview 


there will 
vities for 
thorough 


desirable 


Head 
& Dairy 


ment 


y 
Communication Skills II 
Dairy Testing II 

Dairy Bacteriology | 
Physics 

Supervised Farm Practice 
Elective 


Total 


Fourth Quarter 

Assembly 

Modern Community | 

Dairy Testing Ill 

Dairy Bacteriology II 

Dairy Manufacture | (Cultured Products) 
Electricity, Motors & Controls 

Accounting | 

Physical Education 


Total 


Fifth Quarter 

Assembly 

Modern Community I! 

Dairy Manufacture II (Soft Cheese) 
Market Milk | 

Accounting II 

Employer, Employee Relations 
Physical Education 

Elective 


Total 


Sixth Quarter 

Assembly 

General Education I! 

Dairy Manufacture Ill (Ice Cream) 
Market Milk 11 

Dairy Equipment & Installation 
Business Management 

Physical Education 

Elective 


Total 


—_—__. 


*Hours will vary depending upon elective. 


Suggested Electives 
Applied Psychology 
Contemporary American Literature 
Public Speaking 
Judging Dairy Products 
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Salesmanship In the Food Industry 


AN INDUSTRY POINT OF VIEW 
December 2, 1955. 
Dear Mr. Myrick: 


I was quite alarmed to read an 
article in the November issue of 
“American Milk Review” entitled “Is 
There Really a Shortage of Trained 
Dairy Technologists?” 


The situation as outlined by the 
young chap who was attempting to 
locate a position is, in our opinion, 
entirely erroneous. As a matter of 
fact, we just cannot locate potential 
management candidates whom we can 
feed into our organization at substan 
tial salaries. We have a training pro- 
gram that we feel is an excellent 
one, and in addition offer many attrac- 
tive incentives to have young men 
with proper qualifications join our 
organization. 


I have been discussing the matter 
with the Vice-President in charge of 
He ad- 


vises me that you folks know each 


Processing of our Company. 


other quite well and believes that you 
would be receptive to writing and 
publishing the industry's viewpoint. 


We are anxious that your readers be 
apprised of the facts, and would be 
very happy to work with you and 
supply you with background material. 


Sincerely yours, 


General Managet 
City Milk Plants 


A TECHNOLOGIST AGREES 
Dear Sir: 


Have just read your article on page 
36 of the November issue of “The 
Milk Review.” As a rule this writer 
is not stirred up to answer articles that 
he approves or disapproves of, but I 
would like to shake your hand, con- 
gratulate you on your story, on your 
stand, your decision to get out of the 
dairy industry. 


I too was a trained dairy technol- 
ogist. My association extended a little 
over 25 years in the industry. There 
are those, if they read this, will say 
that I have soured or that I never was 
any good but the facts are that I held 
one job 24 years, moved up the ladder 
farther, perhaps faster than the aver- 
age. Everything you say I have seen 
born and raised on a dairy farm, 
milking cows, worked my entire way 
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through one of the best dairy schools 
in the country, one year in a butter 
plant, one year running a small dairy 
(four wagons), one year assistant man- 
ager to owner of largest plant in city 
of 60,000 (24 wagons, 100 M_ gal- 
lons ice cream). Then into selling 24 
Brother “I’ve had it” too. Some 
of my good friends are still in the 
business, developing ulcers, or drop- 
ping off with heart attacks. I ran out 
of fingers counting my friends who 
died before their allotted years. So 
then I got out. Too late now for me 


vears. 


to go back to school, learn something 
else, but you are a young guy yet, 
I take it; may ask what that 
something is. I say, Brother there has 
got to be 


you 


something, some place 


where you can make a living easier, 


more satisfying, than the dairy 
business. 

By now you may think Im a 
crank, unhappy. I’m not. I never 


was happier. I must admit I always 
saved a little money, so today a big 
There is 
something wrong with the dairy busi- 


pay job is not important. 


ness. You, I believe, are lucky that 
you have sensed it early in life. 

My pet theories of what’s wrong 
are not worth mentioning because my 
own good friends in the business, who 
admit it, are pretty powerless to 
change. Good dairy products are still 
the best food on earth. Why an in- 
dustry based on them has to be 
plagued with such an array of un- 
wholesome problems is a mystery to 
Let’s accept it. From the side- 
lines, watch, see what the smart boys 


me. 
do with it. I can not honestly rec- 
ommend it to any young man. That’s 
not a very nice statement to make. 


Sincerely vours, 


THE HEAD OF A COLLEGE DAIRY 
DEPARTMENT SAYS— 


December 8, 1955. 
Dear Mr. Myrick: 


I have just finished reading with 
yvreat interest the article entitled “Is 
There Really a Shortage of Trained 
Dairy Technologists?” which appeared 
in the November issue of your journal. 

Although I am in complete sym- 
pathy with your intent to provide, 
for your readers, both sides of the 
question dealing with shortage of 
qualified personnel for the Dairy In 
dustry, I do wonder if this particular 
case is typical and properly illustrative. 
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In the first place, the young man 
who wrote this article is not a Dairy 
Technology graduate but is, basically, 
a graduate of a two-year institute 
Therefore, | think it would 
have been well to have stressed this 


course. 


point in your introductory remarks so 
that a misconception would not have 
resulted from the title of the paper. 


There is no doubt but that some 


of these two-year programs give the 





THE COLLEGE GRADUATE IN 
THE DAIRY INDUSTRY 


This page is about as appro- 
priate a place as we can imagine 
for calling to your attention 
once again the study entitled. 
“Reaching, Teaching, and Using 
The College Graduate In Dairy 
Manufacturing.” The study is a 
detailed and thorough investiga- 
tion of the factors that are in- 
volved in the disturbing decline 
in the number of students en- 
rolled in college dairy schools. 
It is especially valuable for the 
highly revealing comments from 
dairy technologists and other in- 
dustry people that it contains. 


The study was conducted by 
the College Relations Commit- 
tee of the Milk Industry Founda- 
tion under the direction of Pro- 
fessor H. B. 


University of Georgia. 


Henderson of the 


For copies of this report write 
to Milk Industry Foundation, 
1145 19th Street, N.W., Wash- 
ington 6, D .C. 











young man fine training of a certain 
level and, for persons of proper abil- 
ity and desire, a well developed course 
should be of 


great help to them. 


However, as much can be said for 
young men of ability and desire who 
have no formal dairy training at all, 
since some of our key dairy leaders 
through the ranks with- 


benefit of 


risen 
the 


education. 


have 


out formal academic 


In respect to job opportunities, none 
of our students in recent years has 
had any difficulty in finding suitable 
openings 
ation. 


immediately after gradu- 
In fact, one of our students re 
turning from military service a year 


ago had 26 interviews (all in respect 


to openings which were then avail- | 


able) betore making up his mind, 


1 would be the last to say that all ' 


of our four-year dairy students are 
top-flight men. We all recognize, that 


¥ 


* 


? 


students enter our area, as they do | 


others, without having passed through 
a selection process. Therefore, we get 
the run-of-the-mine student just as is 
true of other areas. Consequently, our 
students 


graduating vary from the 
poor to the excellent. 
My analysis of the young man’s 


case which was presented in your 
journal is that he (a) did not have the 
ability and proper recommendations, 
(b) his training was inadequate and 
did not fit him for the type of job he 
felt he (c) his 
personality or other traits may have 


may have deserved, 


raised some question in minds of his 


ae 


prospective employers as to whether | 


or not he would fit into an 


ization 


organ- 
and be 


associates. 


The management of many of our 
dairy plants are not blameless in re- 
spect to the handling of college- 


trained men. We have had some good ' 


boys who were so badly abused and 
mishandled by management that they 


compatible with his } 





were sorely tempted to leave the 


Dairy Industry; in fact, some of them 
have. However, it has been our experi- 


ence over the years that many of these | 


boys who complain bitterly and who 
have a case history such as the one 
you present, did not have the quali- 
fications necessary to be even reason- 
ably successful in our industry and 


are better out of the industry than 


in it. 
Very sincerely yours, 
Chairman, Dairy Dept. 
P.S. I note also the list on Page 
112 of this issue indicating the disad- 


the 
comparison to other industries. The 


vantages of Dairy Industry in 
term “technician” is used in this con- 
nection, indicating that the dairy tech- 
nologist is trained for this specific 
work —and_ possibly no other. We 
are attempting to educate the man- 


agement of our industry that a dair) 


technologist is an educated man, has | 


a professional degree, and that being | 


a “technician” is only one of the many 
things he is qualified to do and the 
position of “technician” should be the 
the 

fessional achievement. 


lower rung on ladder to pro- 
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By AVICE DICKINSON 
Johanna Farms, Inc. 


The Advantages of a Laboratory 
in a Dairy Plant 


HE RECENT ARTICLE in this 

journal “Is There Really A Short- 

age of Trained Dairy Technol- 
ogists?” has caused me to consider 
that perhaps many dairy plant owners 
do not know the advantages of hav- 
ing a laboratory in a plant. 

I am a dairy technologist. I ob- 
tained my training in England and at 
State Since 
coming to the United States nine years 


Pennsylvania College. 
ago, I have held positions at three 
different plants; the first in upper New 
York State, the others in New Jersey. 
Although agreeing with the writer 
that it was impossible to find these 
positions through regular channels (i.e. 
the employment columns of news- 
papers, milk journals and agencies), 
in each case I found that the need for 
a technologist was known in the milk 
business in the particular area where 
I was seeking a position, and I had 
no difficulty in obtaining one. I should 
add that I am a woman, not demand- 
ing such a high salary as a man, which 
may have been an advantage! 


I feel very strongly, however, that 
the dairy industry should make more 
use of the regular employment chan- 
nels that other industries use, par- 
ticularly the 
services. 


placement 
It is discouraging, if, when 
seeking a position, the prospective 
technologist hardly knows where to 
start. 


University 


Like the milk industry in general, 
two of the plants where I was em- 
ployed had greatly expanded their 
sales of fluid milk and by-products, 
and had decided to begin manufactur- 
ing; in one case cottage cheese, the 
other, ice-cream. This meant that 
commercial laboratory charges were 
mounting, and the need for a more 
complete control programme had 
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arisen. Therefore it was decided that 
a laboratory should be established, 


and a technologist employed. 


There are always some tests (mainly 
fat and acidity) to be performed in 
any dairy plant, very often done in 
a rush, as an extra job for one of the 


Avice Dickinson in her laboratory at 

Johanna Farms. Judging from her com- 

ments on laboratories and technologists, 

she works with her head as well as with 
Petrie dishes. 


plant personnel, or perhaps by some- 
one who does not really understand 
the tests. Having a technologist at 
a plant ensures these routine tests 
are done efficiently with knowledge 
of how and why a test is run. 

Two main reasons are often given 
by a smaller-sized plant owner who 
will not consider having a laboratory. 
One is expense, the other that a full- 
time technologist would not have 
enough to do to justify his or her 
salary. 

It is difficult to cite costs of estab- 
lishing and operating a laboratory, as 
the requirements of every plant differ. 


Generally equipment is needed for fat, 
phosphotase and other chemical tests, 
bacteriological and microscopic work, 
Once the initial cost of the equipment 
and materials is covered, the oper- 
ating expenses are surprisingly low, 
Savings can often be made by buying 
second hand equipment, and adapta- 
tion; e.g. a large incubator for bac- 
terial plates can be made from an 
old refrigerator with the motor taken 
out and an electric light bulb and 
Often, in 
smaller plants, the technologist can 


thermostat substituted. 
do the field work on shippers. deal 
more thoroughly with complaints 
(though of course, they should be 
fewer and fewer as time goes on!), and 
perhaps take on outside testing if 
there is not enough laboratory work 


from the plant itself. 


Samples that are sent by plants to 


a commercial laboratory weekly or 
monthly, cannot give a complete con- 
trol picture of the whole operation. 
Having a technologist at the plant 
checking daily or continually as nec- 
essary, is a preventative measure 
against trouble building up. It can 
also be a speedy cure, as it is much 
easier to find the source of trouble 
when line checks are taken by some- 
one who knows the plant’s operation 
thoroughly and is there daily. In addi- 
tion, there is a psychological effect on 
plant personnel when they know that 
their checked con- 


work is being 


stantly — it keeps them on their toes! 


Consumption of cultured milk prod- 
cottage 
cheese, buttermilk, sour cream, ete. 


ucts is increasing steadily 


To turn out a high quality product 
consistently needs knowledge and 
care that a technologist can give, from 
the mother cultures through the man- 


Please Turn to Page 92) 
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GET STARTED NOW! | 
This puppet is the 


ete ideal indoor premium 
oe% for winter and 
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early spring months. 















No child will be able to resist him. 


@ Movable eyes 

@ Pure non-toxic vinyl 

® Color-fast, pre-shrunk fabric 
@® A75¢ retail value foi 


Your customers get him by sending 35¢ 
plus 2 Orange Drink bottle caps (or trade marks 
from paper cartons) to GREEN SPOT. 


DOES ALL THE WORKHI/ 


(Green Spot supplies leaflets to introduce these premiums to your customers 
who send their name, address and money directly to Green Spot, Hollywo 


They receive their premium by return mail directly from Green Spot! 





mhe kids will really go for! 


with a steel nose bumper 


: Completely new and different. All the 
» kids on your routes will want one! 


® Colorful, sturdy plastic fuselage 
@ Balsa wood wings & stabilizer 
® Control stick and line 


An Outdoor Premium ; nN @ A 50¢ retail value 


_ for late Spring and Summer y For just 25c and 2 Orange Drink 
' bottle caps or 2 trade marks 

cut from Orange Drink paper 
carton ...sent to GREEN SPOT 
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THIS POTENT NEW PREMIUM PROMOTIO 
CAN GO TO WORK FOR YOU NOW... 


Here’s how to tie it up with a complete plan of your own! 


— Green Spot participates in the sampling expense and supplies 


explanatory sampling leaflets. 


— Green Spot supplies a series of attractive, new reminder leaflets for 


year-round sales stimulus. 
—Help you sell the dairy products YOU want to sell most. 


—Colorful stickers, shelf strips, streamers, wire hangers, bumper strips, decal! 


and plaques. Watch sales rise wherever you use them. 


— Newspaper mats with space for your name, address and phone number. 
Radio spots varying from 15 seconds to one minute — ready to use 


as is...or with your changes. 


PLUS-.~ New and Different Driver Incentive Program 
Every man in your sales organization can win! 


And why is GREEN spoT quality famous for its uniformity? Because 
GREEN SPoT takes great care in the selection of their fruit...in the processing and 
packing of the Concentrate in Vacuum Tins under continuous refrigerated 
storage from Green Spot to you... assuring you of perfect 
fresh-from-the-grove flavor. All this pLus Green Spot’s plant quality 
control...assures you constant uniform quality month in and month out. 


This active merchandising program is ready to roll right now! 
Beginning with the puppet premium to be offered during the winter months... 
the glider program to follow during the spring and summer. PLus all 
the other sales helps and advertising material we have available. 


Green Spot, Inc., 1501 Beverly Boulevard, Los Angeles 26, California 








QUALITY! 


It would be futile to develop this expensive merchandising program 
were it not for the quality of Green Spot. Quality time-tested over a 22-year 
period by thousands of leading dairies. 
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These books of matches, bearing the 

Dellwood message, came wrapped in a 

cardboard carton made to resemble the 
dairy’s delivery wagon. 





Clever Matchbook Ideas Used 
To Help Sell Dairy Products 









ROM ALL OVER the country, 
F we've received reports of a big 
sales job obtained from one of 
the small wonders of the advertising 
world —the little And 


we've received numerous inquiries re- 


matchbook. 


garding the use of these books. 

These inquiries ask what match- 
book advertising is doing for other 
milk plants, what kind of readership 
it gets, how it is distributed, how can 
it be used with greatest success and 
what does it cost. 

The Dellwood Dairy, of Yonkers, 
nN. %., 
matchbook advertising with a minia- 
ture paperboard “truck” which “de- 
livers” a dozen red and white match- 


follows the newest trend in 


books advertising “Dellwood Creami- 
Rich Milk.” The carton folds flat for 
mailing and is easily assembled to 
The kiddies have 
a toy, Mother has gift reminders about 
Dellwood’s fine products. This promo- 


carry matchbooks. 


tion has shown an effective, economi- 
cal boost in sales for this New York 
dairy. 


Another company enthusiastic about 
selling by the book is Schlosser Bros., 


January, 1956 


By A. D. BURROUGHS 


Incorporated, who recently won the 
award for the best matchbook in the 
dairy industry. Their matchbook was 
series which 


chosen for its good 


stressed brand _ identification and 
“family” treatment of the company’s 
line of dairy products. This company 
also reported a good increase in sales 
after the match book promotion was 


underway. 


These are only two of the many 
favorable and enthusiastic reports on 
the boosting of sales by selling through 
the matchbook. 


Why are matchbooks good sales- 
men for the dairy plant? Perhaps the 
reason can be found in the high read- 
ership, high circulation, and high rep- 
ctition—all essential ingredients for 


successful and economical advertising. 


The average matchbook contains 
20 splints—20 salesmen for your plant. 
The match cover message goes before 
the user 20 times. An annual distri- 
bution is 12.5 billion match books a 
vear—half of the 500 billions matches 
used annually by American consumers. 
This gives you a high circulation, a 
high readership and a high repetition. 






The Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States surveyed some 5,000 
people in 33 cities to find out about 
matchbook impressions. More than 72% 
of the people were carrying match- 
books. Three out of eight could tell 

without looking—the message on these 


books. 


This organization also checked to 
see if every matchbook got its full 
20 chances to sell your product. Out 
of 9,000 discarded matchbooks exam- 
ined, only seven contained unused 
matches—(a total of 11 matches). The 
other 8,993 matchbooks got their full 
20 chances to sell your products. 


The ease and low-cost of distribu- 
the favor 
gen- 
eral, there are two distribution meth- 


tion is another feature in 


for matchbook advertising. In 
ods in use today by the dairy plants 
using this advertising media. 

The first is the reproduction 
method. The dairy advertiser buys a 
book 


advertising on the cover and often, on 


quantity of matches with his 
the inner flaps and on the match 


splints. He gives them away himself 
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Here's 
what 
happens 
when 
Seal-Hood 
goes 
to work 


NO BOTTLE BREAKAGE: With no separate hooder 
needed, you avoid costly “second-operation” bottle 
breakage and milk loss. Costs once considered as nor- 
mal overhead become new extra profits. 


LOWER TIME COSTS: Speedy single-operation 


Seal-Hooders get more work done in far less time than 
with conventional capping units. You use fewer 
personnel, save floor space. 


MILK STAYS FRESH: No other 


cap can match Seal-Hood’s full 
sanitary protection, before and 


—] 


FOUR big savings 


Single-Operation 


SEAL-HOOD 


Cuts All Dairy Costs 


This Seal-Hooder at Roland’s Dairy, Copiague, Long Island, caps and seals up to 115 bottles per 
minute. Wherever Seal-Hood is on the job, you'll find highest efficiency at lowest operating cost. 





after delivery. And Seal-Hood’s easy-off, easy-on con- 
venience in the home builds better business for your 
dairy. 


FREE MAINTENANCE: Your Seal-Hooders will be 
serviced at no extra cost by our trained experts. Worn- 
out or damaged parts are replaced promptly, assuring 
full-time operating efficiency. 

More and more dairies are saving the modern way 
with Seal-Hood. How about you? For the full story 
on economical Seal-Hood and Seal-Kap closures, 
write us today or ask to have our representative call. 


AMERICAN SEAL-KAP CORPORATION, 11-05 44th DRIVE, LONG ISLAND CITY 1, N.! 


Sual-Kooud AND Seal Kegal 


*Trade-mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
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The second method is the resale 
method. Here, the dairy advertiser 
BUYS THE SPACE on a quantity of 
matchbooks. He does not pay for the 
books. He does not have the books in 
his possession. The manufacturer of 
the matchbooks sells them to a job- 
ber, who in turn sells them to retailers 

to tobacco vendors who give them 
away and to stores which sell matches 
by the carton. However. the adver- 
tiser can specify where and when the 
matches go to public. 


judgment indi- 
cates that there are business situations 
which will favor one method or the 
other. Both the reproduction and the 
resale methods are popular in the 
dairy plant field. 


Common_ business 


The milk plant seeking new cus- 
tomers in a smaller local area will 
probably favor the reproduction 
method. They will generally make 
individual arrangements with tobacco 
retailers in their own local area. The 
plant serving a much wider territory 
or seeking to expand his territory will 
probably favor the resale method. 


Experienced users of matchbook ad- 
vertising give these pointers. Strive 
for limitation of the distribution to 
the area that you are serving or wish 
to serve. Generally, the reproduction 
method of distribution is best for the 
smaller local area; the resale method 
most desirable for the larger territory. 


Do not merely hope for results. 
With careful distribution and a good 
message and design, you can be as- 
sured of sales results. 


Imagination and freshness of dis- 
tribution adds to the effectiveness and 
message remembrance. The Dellwood 
Dairy paperboard truck is an excellent 
example of this point. Other dairies 
report having their routemen leave 
cartons of matchbooks at the doors and 
at the stores for distribution. Some 
matchbooks are used with customer's 
names written on the books, others 
use the personalized books for 
women’s clubs, civic luncheons, ete. 


for good will and good advertising. 


Messages or pictures on the match 
splints, unusual sizes such as triangles, 
sealed covers so that matches can be 
pulled out the side, etc. are all on the 
unusual and catch the customer’s eye 
and memory. 


An Illinois dairy reported using the 
matchbook promotion for the town’s 
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Matchbook messages leave no stone un- 

turned, no product unmentioned—as in 

these examples from the Schlosser Bros. 
Dairy. 


Welcome Wagon plan welcoming the 
newcomers to town. Many new cus- 


tomers have been traced to this, plan. 


And from Michigan came the plan of - 


using the matchbooks for direct mail 
Christmas cards (mailed in p.o. ap- 
proved foil-lined packages). 


These ideas and actual practices are 
passed along here to show the flexi- 
bilitv and the added punch matchbook 
advertising can do for your own sales 
promotion. 


As our inquiries came from practi- 
cal businessmen in the milk plant busi- 
ness, they all asked the practical 
question What-Does-It-Cost? 


The price can vary greatly—depend- 
ing upon quantity and quality. A 
minimum order of 2,500 matchbooks 
(one case) with no art work and 
printed in one color would cost about 
%e per matchbook. Art work and color 
are included when the order reaches 
25,000 to 30,000 books. A quantity 
order reduces the cost to about 4c per 
matchbook. The addition of inside 
cover imprints, expensive paper, and 
other details of the unusual can boost 
the cost up to as much as le per 
book (per 20 salesmen). A share the 
cost system whereby tobacconists are 
glad to chip in to get the necessary 
giveaway matches for their cigar and 
cigarette customers can result in many 
of the matchbooks from milk dealers 
costing as little as %c complete per 
matchbook. 


Dairy plants east, west, north, and 
south are striking up sales with match- 
book advertising. For every twenty 
matches you have twenty salesmen, 
twenty impressions. It’s twenty flares, 
twenty stares often for less than one 


cent per twenty—a low cost for good 
will and good advertising for your own 


milk plant. 
® 


P. R. OLIVER NAMED FOREMOST 
VICE-PRESIDENT 


P. Reid Oliver. a director of the 
National Dairy 
named vice-president of Foremost 
Dairies, 


Council. has been 
Inc.. according to an an- 
nouncement by Dr. Grover D. Turn- 
bow, president. 


Oliver will continue to direct opera 
tions for the company’s central divi 
sion with headquarters at Kansas City. 
Missouri. 


While president of the Chamber of 
Commerce at Carthage, Missouri, Oli 
ver was instrumental in starting off 
the Balanced Farm Program, which 
developed from a purely local county 
program into a national 
reaching coast to coast. 


movement. 


In 1950, Oliver was elected presi- 
dent of American Dairies, Inc., now a 
subsidiary of Foremost. He has served 
as head of the Missouri Butter and 
Cheese Institute, the Arkansas Dairy 
Institute and on the board of the Inter- 
national Association of Ice Cream 
Manufacturers. 


In making the announcement of 
Oliver’s appointment, Dr. Turnbow 
said that it was in line with the pol- 
icv of Foremost Dairies to promote 
experienced executives to top positions 
in the corporation. Oliver has been a 
division manager for Foremost with 
the central division area under his 
supervision. 


Oliver was born in Magazine, Ar- 
kansas, and has more than twenty-five 
years experience in the dairy industry. 
He began working as a high school 
boy in an ice cream plant at Wagoner, 
Oklahoma. 

® 


EMPLOYEES EDUCATION PROGRAM 
INSTITUTED 


Another example of the vigor and 
intelligence with which the Pennsyl- 
Milk Dealers 
approaches its problems is the Em- 


vania Association of 


ployee Education Program, recently 
initiated for employees of member 
companies. 

The program is part of the Penn- 
sylvania dairy industrv’s interest in 
effective public relations in recent 
years. 


4] 








RESPONSIBILITY FOR THE SURPLUS IS THE 
ESSENTIAL ELEMENT IN DETERMINING WHO IS — 


URPLUS MILK is the unwanted 

child of the market milk indus- 

try. Yet, each year in the north- 
east, additional quantities arrive on 
the scene as increases in milk pro- 
duction out-strip the growth of the 
human population. 


Surplus milk provides heated dis- 
cussions and arguments. For two rea- 
sons, the surplus problem has been a 
particularly hot one in recent years. 
First, since World War II milk pro- 
duction in the northeast has outrun 
population growth and fluid milk 
sales, providing an ever-growing sur- 
plus of market milk. Secondly, with 
declining prices of milk for manufac- 
turing uses, the spread between the 
price of surplus and the price of fluid 
milk has widened, putting an added 
premium on getting a “fair” share of 
the fluid market. 


Regulation Requires Pooling 


The market milk industry of the 
northeast has been committed rather 
thoroughly and perhaps permanently 
to governmental regulation of milk 
prices, by Federal and State agencies. 
These governmental regulations, pre- 
scribe the familiar system of use clas- 
sification in establishing minimum 
prices handlers must pay for milk, and 
one of two alternative methods of pool 
ing to be used in determining pro 
ducer prices. Blend prices to pro 
ducers, of course, are calculated ac- 
cording to some type of pool, the 
type determining how each producer 
shares in total sales in the market. 
When market-wide pools are used 
each producer is supposed to share 
equally with each other producer in 
total market sales of fluid milk and 
surplus milk. When dealer pools are 
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RIDING THE POOL 





@ Regulations Require Pooling 
@ Dairy Farmers Make Unequal Contributions 
* 


Each Type Pool Has Own Characteristics 


By C. W. PIERCE 


Pennsylvania State University 


used each producer share equally 
with each other producer delivering 
milk to the same handler. A majority 
of the federal orders use market-wide 
pools while with the exception of 
New York, the state orders provide 
for handler pools. 


Pooling involves equal sharing, a 
concept with appeal to the human 
desire for justice. At first glance equal 
sharing means equity but as prac- 
ticed in market wide pooling the 
opposite or inequality may result. After 
all, equity exists only when rewards 
are proportional to contributions and 
responsibility. 


Each dairy farmer must meet mini- 
mum sanitary and health require- 
ments of his market, but obviously 
some meet only the minimum require- 
ments while others strive for some- 
thing better. The haphazard manner 
in which some farmers produce 
milk would never appeal to consum- 
ers. Perhaps, some produce milk un- 
safe for human consumption without 
pasteurization while for other milk 
supplies pasteurization is a conserva- 
tive safeguard. Some produce milk 
with fat and_ solids-not-fat contents 
below minimum requirements, milk 
which can be used for fluid sales only 
after mixing with other milk. Thus, 
dairy farmers do not make equal con- 
tributions to the quality of the final 


product and quality is an important 
factor in the expansion of markets for 


fluid milk. 


Dairy Farmers Make Unequal 
Contributions 

Some dairy farmers produce milk 
in rather uniform quantities through- 
out the year or have their greatest 
production when the market is most 
likely to be short. These dairy farm- 
ers by their management ability, 
solve a part of the surplus problem on 
their own farms. Equal _ sharing 
neither permits them to use the results 
of this management ability in bargain- 
ing for price nor does it encourage 
other farmers to undertake the costs 
of uniform production. Each farmer 
must be content with approximately 
the same price as every other farmer 
receives. 

Non-pooling is a characteristic of 
much of the business world, particu- 
larly of the capitalistic business world. 
The eight barber shops in my town 
do not pool the returns from hair cuts 
even though there may be some di- 
vision within each shop. The several 
automobile dealers do not pool theit 
sales, even though there may be a 
surplus of new and used cars. Some 
restaurants go out of business each 
vear because they do not get enough 
Class I customers. 


In many respects, the handler pool 
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For Over 20 Yoarg ... and Still Tops! 


PROVED PERFORMANCE! 
Lily Negtrite Cottage Cheese Packages! 











Lily Nestrites are also great packages for + 


Sour Cream + Whipped Butter . 


Put all of these Lily* advantages to work for you today... . Send for information and 
to help boost the sale of your product! 





January, 1956 








paownn 
Double-wrapped Sidewalls 


Rugged construction protects contents . 
from rough handling in transit, in store, 
in home and in plant. 


Yogurt + Ice Cream a4 =; 
“nce 


samples on your letterhead. 


LILY-TULIP CUP CORPORATION 


122 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N.Y. 


Chicago * Kansas City * Los Angeles * San Francisco * Seattle * Toronto, Canada 
*T.M. Reg U.S Pat. Off. 
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between free com- 
petition among producers and the al- 
most complete elimination of competi- 


is a compromise Guarantee of a market outlet for 
all of the milk that any dairy farmer 
wants to produce, if one believes this 
tion among producers under a market to be an _ objective of 
pool. In a handler pool situation, the difficult under a 
tendency is for each handler to limit handler pool than under a market 
his supply, keep his fluid utilization pool. A market pool tends to absorb 
that he milk supplies like a sponge. 


regulatory 


orders, is more 


high in order can compete For each 


favorably with other handlers for handler and each plant, additional 
choice milk receipts. Producers, in producers mean additional volume 
order to keep a favorable market, and lower unit operating costs. Like- 


must continually strive to better their —_ wise, 
production practices; 


a manufacturing plant, if it can 
its milk 
from the pool at the order price for 
surplus milk and then receive money 


while handlers, 
in order to keep their utilization at a 
high level, 


attain pool status, can buy 


must continually strive to 


increase their sales of fluid milk. back from the pool sufficient to pay 
Handler pools allow the individual its producers the same price as is 
producer an opportunity to improve — received by all other producers. A 


his own situation. market pool tends to give producers 
the assurance of a market but fre- 
quently at a relatively low price. A 
handler pool tends to return better 


Each Type of Pool Has Its 
Characteristics 


determining how 
each producer in a market shares in 
total sales in that market, the type of 
pooling may influence the amount of 
surplus in the market to be divided 
among producers. 


In addition to prices but only to a number of pro- 


ducers sufficient to supply the needs 
of their market. 


The northeastern states provide one 


Likewise, the types battleground for the struggle between 


of pooling in two adjacent markets market and handler 


pools. In the 


may influence how surplus is divided middle of this northeastern region is 


between the two markets. the largest fluid milk market in the 
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New 
regulated by a 


market, 
order 


world, the York City 
federal-state 
using a market pool. The 
of the adjacent markets, 
size, either use handler pools or have 
unregulated flat prices. In the New 
York market a little less than a half 
of the pool supplies are used for fluid 
milk. In nearby markets as much as 
three-fourths and milk 
goes into fluid use. 


majority 
smaller in 


more of the 


How Should the Burden of 
Surplus Be Divided? 


To the dairy farmer delivering milk 
to New York order plant, the 
ment 


state- 
“New York carries the surplus 
for producers in surrounding markets,” 
makes sense. The inescapable fact is 
that the New York market does have 
a burden of surplus far in excess of 
That fact, how- 
prove 


neighboring markets. 
ever, does not responsibility 


but does raise many questions. 


A number one question, is to whom 
does the surplus in the New York pool 
belong—whose surplus is it? Is it the 
rightful burden of producers supply- 
ing the New York market? Does some 
of it belong to producers supplying 
Philadelphia and other Pennsylvania 
markets, to producers supplying mar- 
kets in New Jersey, upstate New York, 
Connecticut, and other parts of New 
England? 


If some of this surplus in the New 
York pool does belong to other mai 
kets, how much is the share of each? 
How does one measure the shares that 
belong to New Jersey, 


and Philadelphia? 


Connecticut 


If this surplus belongs in part to 
the other markets, why is it now in 
the New York pool? Did other mar- 
kets push it on to New York? If so, 
why have not the other markets push- 
ed all of their surplus on to New 
York? By any did the New 
York order and pull this 
surplus in? 


chance, 
reach out 


A recent publication of the Agri 
cultural Marketing United 
States Department of Agriculture en- 


Service, 


titled “Regulations Affecting the 
Movement and Merchandising — of 
Milk” discusses the relationship of 


the type of pool to surpluses. These 
statements are contained in the report 
(p. 48); “Because of the opposite tend- 
encies in the two types of pools, the 
one tending to attract and the other 
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THE DOOR IS OPEN FOR EXTRA SALES when your 








skim milk is fortified with General Mills 





VITAMIN A AND D CONCENTRATE 


People are diet conscious. One look at the increase 
in dry milk sales shows that this situation is a 
challenge to fluid milk dairies. You, too, can bene- 
fit from this trend by producing a better fluid low 
fat milk. It can mean more quarts per stop for 
your drivers, more sales and profit for you. 


Don’t be satisfied with whole milk sales. Sell your 
skim milk to calorie counters plus the young and 
old who find it difficult to digest fat. 


There’s no substitute for the fresh flavor and the 
easy “‘open and serve’’ convenience of bottled 
skim milk. And when the milk is fortified with 
vitamins A and D, you are providing a superior 
health drink. 


So fortify your skim milk with General Mills 
DANDA concentrate. Then advertise and merchan- 
dise to the people who must watch their diet, how 
Vitamin A and D is tailormade to help improve 
and maintain health. For a kit of promotion ma- 
terials on Vitamin A and D skim milk, or for 
samples and prices of ARPI VITAMIN D, DANDA 
(Vitamins A and D) and Vitamin-Mineral Con- 
centrates, just write to General Mills. 


General Mills, Inc. 


Special Commodities Division 
MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINNESOTA 


Supplier of a complete line of Vitamin Concentrates for Milk fortification 


January, 1956 
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to repel supplies in excess of Class | 
sales, marketwide pools tend to carry 
the bulk of the surplus for neighbor- 
ing handler pool and flat price mar- 
keting during the flush month, and 
to experience an increase in the 
amount of outside Class I sales or a 
decline in the number of pool plants 
during the deficit months. 


“New York is an excellent example 
of the relationship between a market- 
wide pool and adjacent markets 
which do not have marketwide equal- 
Northern New Jersey and 
New York State secondary markets 


ization. 


(including Auburn, Utica, Rome, The 
Middle-Hudson Area, Ithaca, Bing- 
hamton, etc.) may buy Class I-C milk 
from the New York pool at 20 cents 
per hundred pounds over the blend 
price... . 


Rhode Island and 
Massachusetts markets also draw on 


“Connecticut, 


New York pool plants in months of 
low production. .. . 


“The Philadelphia market also 
draws on New York pool plants for 
supplemental supplies in the months 
of low production. . . .” 


It is difficult to assess either the re- 
sponsibility which other markets have 
for the surplus in the New York pool 
or that handler pools have for surplus 
in marketwide pools. It is possible to 
determine from published data, the 
extent to which the Philadelphia mar- 
ket with its handler pool, has drawn 
on the New York marketwide pool for 
Because 
plants, and in some areas individual 
producers, may shift from one market 


supplemental milk supplies. 


to the other, the volume of supple- 
mental milk supplies provides only a 
part of the answer to the question of 
responsibility for surplus. 


New York Order Sales in Phila- 
delphia Market Are Small 


During the past five years pro- 
ducers delivering to plants under the 
Philadelphia order have supplied all 
but about one and one-half per cent 
of the Class I sales in that market, 
table 1. During the fall months all 
but about three and one-half per cent 
of the milk used as Class I has been 
The 
sources of no-producer milk used for 
indi- 
cate that shipments from Order 27 
plants during the fall months in the 
last five years represented less than 


supplied by regular producers. 


Class I sales, shown in table 1, 


one-fourth of one per cent of the total 
Class I sales in Philadelphia. Other 
sources of non-producer milk repre- 
sented only a little more than three 
per cent of total Class I sales during 
these months. 
TABLE 1 
Origin of Milk for Class | Sales in Phila- 
delphia Market, 1950-1954 


Per Cent of Total 
Class | Sales 


Non-Producer 
Producer Milk 
Period Milk Order 27 Other 
15 spring months 99.36 .09 55 


15 fall month 
60 months 


96.62 24 3.14 
98.40 12 1.48 


Table 2 presents one method for 
measuring the responsibility arising 
supplemental supplies, 
which the Philadelphia market might 
be considered to have for the volume 
of surplus milk in the New York pool. 
During the fall months of the past 
five years, the Philadelphia market 
has received 


because of 


plants 
and used as Class I, 2,688,000 pounds 
of milk. In the spring months of the 
same years, however, the Philadelphia 


from Order 27 


market has received 1,029,000 pounds 
of milk from Order 27 plants which 
was used as Class I. The excess of 


all receipts over spring receipts was 


1,639,000 pounds. What amount of 
surplus did the New York pool carry 
in order to supply this 1,639,000 
pounds of milk? 


TABLE 2 


One Measure of Surplus in New York Pool 
Associated with Supplemental Supplies 
of Class | Sales in Philadelphia 
Market, 1950-1954 


Pounds 

(1) Order 27 milk sold as Class 
1, 15, fall months 2,668,000 

(2) Order 27 milk sold as Class I, 
15 spring months 1,029,000 

(3) Excess of fall over spring, 
line (1) less line (2) 1,639,000 

(4) Excess plus 20 per cent nec- 

essary, surplus line (3) times 
120 1,967,000 

(5) Spring surplus associated 

with supplemental supplies, 
line (4) times 1.19 2,341,000 

(6) Class Il milk in New York 
pool, 15 spring months 6,250,844,000 


(7) Associated spring surplus as 
per cent of Class Ill volume, 
line (5) as per cent of line 
(6) 0.04% 


It is necessary even in the fall 
months of the year that some surplus 
be associated with milk for Class | 
sales. Various authors have estimated 
this excess as between 15 and 20 per 
cent of the Class I sales during the 
low month of the production year, 
usually November. In the table, the 
1,639,000 pounds of fall excess has 
been increased by 20 per cent, the 
result being 1,967,000 pounds. The 
New York 326,000 
pounds of surplus during the fall 
months in order to supply Philadel- 
phia with the 1,639,000 pounds of 
milk for Class I use. 


pool carried 


Spring milk receipts always exceed 
fall milk receipts in our eastern mar- 
kets. Thus, there is a seasonal spring 
surplus associated with any given 
quantity of milk available in the fall. 
Milk production varies less seasonally 
in the Philadelphia milkshed than in 
the New York milkshed. Undoubtedly 


(Please Turn to Page 91) 


NEW! MODERN! EFFICIENT! ECONOMICAL!—THE Keadadl 
150° AUTOMATIC DUMPING SYSTEM 


LESS INITIAL INVESTMENT . . . LESS SPACE REQUIRED... 
LESS EQUIPMENT TO MAINTAIN 
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PROVIDES — 
Greater sanitation . . 
posite samples. . 
to operate . 
wearing parts. . 


. Better control... 
. Less operator fatigue . . . Less steam required 
. . Less power required (One Power Unit) . . . Fewer 
. Plus the regular features which have made 


More accurate com- 


KENDALL WASHERS the watchword of the Dairy Industry for 


over 29 years. 


Ga KENDALL-LAMAR CORP. - POTSDAM, N. Y. @ 
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as made of its pouring characteristics. In these tests, 
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fall. butterfat poured without the use of mechanical 
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SEND FOR SAMPLE RICHER-POUR BOTTLE AND BOOKLET 


L) 








Richer-Pour Bottle, inc. 








| 33 South Gay Street, Baltimore 2, Maryland 
Please send me a sample Richer- Pour 

| Bottle in the size closure checked. 1 
! 38mm [_} 48mm [| 56mm [] I 
Just tilt } ] 
to pour go Name........-..-.-----------ceeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeereeeees f 
Company ................. a Siapickdeielssceliiienataaeaaite l 
No separators a eee ae eee a 
needed 2 Zone........State....... . 
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HIS DEPARTMENT occasion- 
ally gets letters from dairymen 


who want suggestions on how to 
operate a scattered fleet. The prob- 
that the 
breaks down so that anywhere from 


lem seems to be business 
four to six route trucks can be profit- 
ably operated at some distance from 
the plant. These route trucks are 
served by a transport truck. They are 
usually located far enough away trom 
the plant and therefore from the shop 
to make it expensive to ferry them 
back forth for 


and maintenance. 


Obviously the work in this case 
must be done by 
itself 


such a complication until experience 


an outside shop. 


This in does not seem to be 
shows that it is hard to find a shop 
able to work on a preventive main- 
tenance basis. Other faults frequently 
the work. 


mentioned is cost of the 


What the dairyman wants is essen- 
tially the same type of work he gets 
in his own shop. He also wants to 
get it done for about the same cost. 


This is a pretty forlorn hope. 


But to be honest about it, we ought 
to confess at the beginning that there 
are probably more dairymen who do 
not know what it costs to do work in 
their own shops than there are dairy- 
men who do. But to get on with our 
story we will say that he does know 
the cost. We will also assume that he 
has a good shop, doing a good job 
of maintaining the local fleet. 


One of the problems of obtaining 
an outside shop capable and willing 
to do the kind of work a fleet wants 
is one of communication. In many of 
the fleet shops too much of the know1- 
edge and information resides in the 
They have 
grown up with a system they have 
made work. They have lived with it 


heads of the personnel. 
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YOU’VE GOT TO KNOW 
IF YOU WANT EFFICIENT 


YOUR VEHICLES 


FLEET MAINTENANCE BY 
AN OUTSIDE SHOP 


but they have no way of explaining 


it to some one else. 


You must remember that the whole 
philosophy of a Heet shop if it is cor- 
rectly operated is to conserve, and 
breakdowns and serious re- 
is doubtful if that state of 


mind exists in an outside shop. Most 


prevent 
pairs. It 


outside shops are great parts replacers 
Most of 
the work they get is not brought to 


and who can blame them? 


them on a _ preventive maintenance 
basis. They do not know when they 
will see the vehicle again. 


The outside shop does know it must 
play safe and if there is any doubt 
about a part failing, it must be re- 
placed or they will bring down upon 
their heads the wrath of the owner 
who may or may not intend to have 
Be- 


sides a healthy portion of outside shop 


a vehicle serviced periodically. 


profits comes from the sale of replace- 
ment parts. 

This that it 
take some negotiation to get satisfac- 
It will have 
to be done by some one who knows 
in detail—not in general what the fleet 
wants. 


means is going to 


tory work done outside. 


So it comes down to this: 


1. Locate an outside shop in the 
right location that wants the work. 
You will never know whether or not 
the outside shop wants the work un- 
til you have made clear what you 
want. 

2. Explain to the outside shop 
operator what vou want. This is not 


easy. It is not a conversation piece 


over a cocktail. It is going to take 


some doing. 


The fleet operator must have a set 
of instructions as well as record forms 
so that the outside shop operator can 
see that the history of the truck is 
available and that the history in the 
making is to be examined periodically. 
This is all new territory to him so 
you will have to be patient. 


Among other things the outside 
shop operator must be assured _ that 
he will have the trucks to work on 
at a given time on a specified date. 
The work must be done promptly but 
more important he can gage the re 
placement of parts, the necessity of 
adjustment or even a simple look-sec 
that involves some dismantling from 
one date and mileage to another. For 
instance if there is 3-4,000 miles left 
in a set of brake lining he does not 
have to reline the brakes right now 
He knows he can wait another inspec 
tion or so. 


If he pulls the wheels on one in- 
spection and the lining and drums are 
in good shape he knows he can skip 
pulling the wheels on the next inspec- 
tion. But he must have a check list 
and an orderly way of reporting his 
findings. This is the responsibility o! 
the fleet operator. He is the one who 
wants the reports. He is the one who 
authorizes or refuses to authorize ad- 
ditional work. 


If the fleet operator has forms, check 
lists, chassis records and truck history 


(Please Turn to Page 75 
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ork on More Usable Inside Space And 

d date. More Profit Area Are Yours 

i we In The Big 1271/2” Wheelbase Divco 

the re 

ssity of Rated capacity is now 120 cases in the new, 

ook-ser squared-up Divco Model 214! Actually one 

é ton more case lengthwise than the previous model 

ae Fo 21. This increased cargo capacity is possible 

. left because Divco has made the inside length, 

_ S width and height greater—without changing 

oes not the exterior dimensions. 

t ° ‘“ ° 

: —_ You get better load distribution too, and eas- 

— ier load workability because of the greater ; : : ; 
capacity. And cargo handling time is reduced Here's the famous Super Six valve-in-head engine 

a by bigger rear door openings. that makes your longest routes profitable. A 
fy : ; great new 113 H.P. engine with heavy-duty 

ums are Call your Divco dealer today for full details, 4-speed synchromesh transmission that provides 

an skip without obligation, on how the big, new the power and speed you need for today’s 

inspec- Divco can cut costs for you. Get facts on insu- suburban delivery routes. 

ak Wie lation and refrigeration, too. 

ting his 

vility of 

ne who \ 

ne who i ( 

rize ad- } 

, check 

hens DIVCO CORPORATION e¢ DETROIT 5, MICHIGAN 

: OVER 80% OF ALL DIVCO TRUCKS PRODUCED SINCE 1927 ARE STILL IN SERVICE! 
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This view shows tank with circuit return line entering end of 200 gallon tank, 
ee ee eee eee Serene ee mene Inside view looking toward same end of tank as previous 
photo and shows return line hole entering center of tank end, 
Notice '2 inch rod to strengthen tank at center top. This pre | 
vents bulging of sides due to weight of pipe and solutions, | 
Fittings attached to this rod are connected to water supply | 
before tank is put to use. Pipe and hose shown in bottom of | 
tank are actually circuit connecting lines being stored while 
not in use. They show, however, how sidelines and short fit- 
tings are placed in tank preparatory to the cleaning cycles. 


C. 1. P. Solution Tank with 
Self-Contained Pump 


By C. E. CHENEY, JR., Production Foreman 


Plant Personnel at H. P. Hood & Sons 
In Boston Developed This — 


ee 





Specifications: — Constructed of 16 
gauge stainless steel welded seams and 


are strengthened with 1” stainless steel 


angle iron welded vertically in five Uses: — This tank can be used in 


inlet and outlet fittings. Tank bottom positions on each side of tank. Pump — conjunction with sanitary line circuits Wt 

pitchs to center in width and to end is a Cherry-Burrell 74 H.P. VBHL or as a separate recirculating self- as 

opposite pump in length. Top of tank flexflo placed on an angle iron frame. contained tank for cleaning short hai 

is strengthened with a ' inch stain- Tank dimensions are 24” x 24” x 90” lengths of pipe and _ fittings. 

less steel rod at center. Final tanks overall height is 40”. si 
Th 
GE 
pri 
thi 
cus 
spe 





Suction side of pump and pump position 
in relation to tank outlet. This position 
allows for adequate pitch of tank bottom 
to outlet without increasing overall tank 
height. Note: added ribs to prevent 
bulging and to reduce vibration. 


Pump is installed on underslung frame 

also to reduce overall height. Pump 

frame is secured with four bolts so that 

pump can easily be dropped for repairs 
or inspection when necessary. 


Fittings are connected to tank for clean- 
ing of short lengths and fittings by recir- 
culation. When used for this purpose 
fittings from several areas are separated 
with stainless steel mesh belting so that 
reassembly will be easier. 
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A word about price vs. cost 


When you come right down to it, a boiler is only 
as “cheap” as the results it gives you! A low-cost 
boiler that’s unreliable or incomplete is the most 
expensive one on the market. 

That's why we've always built AMESTEAM 
GENERATORS up to a standard, not down to a 
price. Throughout our 108 years of building boilers, 
this policy has paid off in lower-cost steam for Ames 
customers. It is no coincidence that so many firms 


specify “AMESTEAM” on the strength of its reputa- 


January, 1956 


NAME 
COMPANY 
ADDRESS 


tion for reliability and economy of operation. Ames 
customers are invariably “repeat”? customers! They 
know that lower-cost STEAM rather than a lower- 


cost boiler is the best buy. 


AMESTEAM 


GENERATOR 


20 sizes, 10 to 600 b.p. 15 to 200% Oial, 
Gas or Oil-Gas Combination. 


MAIL COUPON TODAY 


AMES IRON WORKS 

BOX Z-16, OSWEGO, N. Y. 

Gentlemen: 
Please send me further information on AMESTEAM 
GENERATORS and name of the nearest representative. 














A dramatic demonstration of — the 
strength of the polyethylene bag. This 
can has been tipped over, deliber- 
ately. The fluid milk rushes to the 
neck but cannot budge the wire tie. 


New Uses of Polyethylene in 


By R. F. HOLLAND, Head 
Department of Dairy Industry, Cornell University 
Ithaca, New York 


OLYETHYLENE, a plastic mate- 
rial synthesized from natural gas, 
is relatively new but its uses are 


expanding by leaps and bounds. Be- 


cause of its unique properties, it is 


finding applications in the dairy in- 


dustry and these will undoubtedly 


expand as time goes on. 


Polyethylene sheet is extremely in- 


ert and does not react with 


the milk. 


no flavors and is moisture-proof. Bags 


any of 


constituents of It imparts 
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the Dairy Industry 


HERBERT F. COX, Jr. 
Dairy Equipment Consultant 
Syracuse, New York 


and 


formed from extruded tubes are ste cheese. For wholesale distribution this 


ile. Thev are also tough and do not product is normally handled in 10- 


tear readily unless punctured by a 30-, and 50-pound single-service til 


sharp instrument. Closure may be ac- cans. These cans cost from 17 cents 


complished by heat sealing or by the to 50 cents each, depending on th 


use of various types of ties or clamps. size and whether or not they are plait 


Some plant operators are making ex- or lithographed. Some plants attempt 


tensive use of these bags in various bn seat Game nee af hw tecoe com 
ways and others are becoming inter- first packaging cream in them for the 


ested in their possibilities. 


Perhaps one of the first applications for cottage cheese, pot cheese, bakers 


was in the packaging of cottage cheese, etc. A few operators are get 
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Polyethylene liner for 40-quart can ready for inser- 
Researchers report good results 


tion in the can. 
from use of these bags. 


ting a large number of trips per can 
by using a polyethylene bag as a 
can liner. 

after the first 


bag of the 


The can is washed 
product is removed, a 
proper size is inserted, and the top is 
folded over the can rim. The mate- 
rial to be packaged is now weighed 
in and the bag is either sealed o1 


When the 
dairy product is to be stored in the 


folded over the contents. 
plant for later packaging in small con- 
folded top is all that is 

shipping is involved, a 


tainers, a 
needed. If 


seal gives positive protection. 


Even after the lid is removed, milk is sealed in polyethylene bag 
The product is untouched by metal as 
the bag is opened and turned back over the lip of the can. 


with wire tie (below). 
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Polyethylene bags may be _ pur- 
chased in various sizes to suit one’s 
needs and cost from 4 cents to 8 cents 
each. It is thus possible to save 20 
cents to 30 cents per can trip by this 
system. In addition to this advan 
tage, the bags have a number of 
others. They are sterile, thus elimi- 
nating the container as a source of 
contamination. They prevent contact 
of product with metal, thus doing 
away with rust spots, streaks, or metal- 
off-flavors. If desired, they 


sealed airtight, 


induced 


may be preventing 


contact with oxygen. Cans are easy 





Wire ties and automatic tying tool for tamper-proof closing of poly- 
ethylene bags add another feature to the device. 
been testing the product for some months. 


Researchers have 









to clean after each use since they do 
not contact the product. 

Sealing of the bags may be accom- 
plished by heat or more commonly by 
various types of ties. One of the best 
is a wire tie as illustrated. This tie is 
quickly applied, makes a tight seal, 
and is tamper-proof, in that once re- 
moved it cannot be replaced in its 
original form. It should be possible to 
eliminate seals on the can lid when 
this type of tie is used. These wire 
ties cost 1/10 cent each as compared 
with 1-1/3 cents for lead seals (2 pet 
container). 
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This 50-pound tinned container with poly- 
ethylene liner in place will shortly be 
loaded with cottage cheese, protected 
against contact with the metal by the : 
plastic liner. 


in some cases bulk-pasteurized milk 
for restaurants, hotels, hospitals, ete, 


To use the liner, simply drop it into 
the can, open the top and fold it over 
the pouring lip as illustrated. The can 
filler is then inserted in the usual man- 
ner and the can is filled. The opera- 
tor should pull upward on the bag 
when 10 quarts or so of material has 
been drawn into the can to prevent 
wrinkling and binding at the bottom 





and to assure a closely fitting liner 
Cans should be filled about 4% way up 
in the neck. 
will then be obtained. Otherwise, no 


Full weight of product 


special precautions are necessary. 

After filling, the liner is gathered 
into a rosette at the top, the air is 
squeezed out, and a wire tie is ap- 
plied near the bag top. The loose 
polyethylene is then dropped into the “F 
can and the cover put on. Additional e 
seals should not be needed as the con- J 
tents are protected against tampering 


and_pilferage. 





When the product is to be r 


moved, the bag is cut off just below 


Some research has been conducted 500 in a dispenser-type cardboard 
at the Department of Dairy Industry 


x ee the seal and is folded over the pour- 
carton that makes individual bag se- ie Mle all as | s cadilien l 
Sceaill Eicheeaiy the : ae iid al ce We san deal ing lip of the can, thus protecting the 
at Corne University on the possi- ection easy and rapid. The cost | sonia Geom contact wih « wil 
bility of using polyethylene bags as liner varies with the thickness of the Rael r ri 
“i f : . : questionable surface as far as contami 
iners for 


40-quart milk cans when polyethylene sheet but in general 


#2 nation is concerned. Natural vacuun 
ranges between 6 cents and 7 cents. 


handling certain products. The re- 
sults look promising. Liners of vari- 
ous sizes and thicknesses have been 
tested and a bag 20” by 40” (meas- 


ured flat) seems satisfactory for most 


The applicability of can liners will 
vary from plant to plant, depending 
on the method of operation. Products 
that have been handled in lined cans 


keeps the liners from falling out dur 


ing emptving. Milk-can liners give the 


user all the advantages cited above 
for cheese. The product is placed it 


a sterile container 


milk cans frequent: 
yUrposes. : : oF | ae 
a to advantage are ice-cream mix, cream, lv are a far cry from this, it is pro- 


buttermilk, plain condensed skim, and Please Turn to Page 92 


Can liners can be purchased 250- 













) MILK RELEASER and PIPELINE WASHER ( 


® Low cost ® Simple, trouble-free operation 





® Built to meet the rigid requirements of milk 

® Releases up to 400 gallons of milk,per hour sanitarians 

® Big 50 Ib. capacity stainless steel pail ® Chore-Boy's Flushing Pump with its vigorous, 
turbo-jet reciprocal washing action washes the 
entire system faster and cleaner than the ex- 
pensive, old-style circulating pumps 

Built by the makers of the famous Chore-Boy Milking Systems. Write Dept. A 1 


e 4 CHORE BOY MILKING MACHINE DIVISION — FARMER-FEEDER CO., INC. © Cambridge City, Indiano — 


® Easily disassembled for periodic inspection 


lees Soe? : : ® Dumping chamber swings to wash tank after 
milking—to be used as pipeline washer 
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8 in PACKAGING 


COTTAGE CHEESE ICE CREAM 
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SOUR CREAM e POTATO SALAD 








and OTHER FOODS 


Andy has the right machine 
for any size or make of 


nesting round cups 


up to 2 pounds ¢ 
2 


Se eneaiacteeanelll 


ANDERSON 
| UNIVERSAL 
FILLER 
AND CAPPER You'll speed up production, save a fortune on labor 
costs, and have better, more sanitary packages, with 


- 
$ 


fully automatic Anderson equipment. Use Model 34-F 


| @ 
| ; 


for any size or make of nesting round cup up to and 
including pints... it dispenses, fills, and caps from 
18 to 58 a minute. Use Model 34F-20 for 12-o0z. to 
2-lb. containers. Quantity adjustments are easy to 
make any time. Special large piston and valve assure 
smooth, even flow without breakdown of food. Ander- 
son equipment is preferred for simple operation and 
dependable performance — proved by actual daily 
use in dairy and food plants. Mail coupon for com- 
plete information. 











i —_—_——_—-——_—_ ee er ee 
| 
| To: Anderson Bros. Mfg. Co., Rockford, Ill. 
l Please send Bulletin 42-1. H 
I 
: NAME r 
' | | 
| MAIL COUPON TODAY! ADoness 
} 
4 ! 
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By W. S. ROSENBERGER and V. H. NIELSEN 


IMPROVING THE QUALITY 
OF COTTAGE CHEESE 


QUESTION—We have been con- 
cerned about the quality of our 
cottage cheese. We thought our 
product was as good as any on 
the market until just recently. Dur- 
ing a two week period our labora- 
tory man picked up samples of 
our competitors’ cheese and we 
compared the samples with our 
own, all identified by code. We 
were surprised to learn that we 
rated our cheese as the poorest. 
Our product seems to be quite sour 
and lacking in full cottage cheese 
flavor as compared to some of the 
competitors’ samples. The body of 
our cheese was defective, being 
more soft and mushy than the other 
samples. Our starter is active and 
has a nice full flavor. 


We are using the following man- 
ufacturing procedure: 


1. High quality skim milk is 
pasteurized at 161° F. with a 16 
second holding period. 


2. Skim milk is set at 72° F. 
using 1.0% starter. The milk is set 
at about 5:00 p.m. using the long- 
set method. 


3. Curd is cut at about 8:00 
a.m. the following morning. Cut- 
ting takes place when the clear 
whey acidity is 0.50 to 0.55%. 


4. The curd is cooked by raising 
the temperature gradually to 120° 
to 125° F. in 1 to 1% hours. 


5. The curd is then washed 3 
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times with cold water and allowed 
to drain thoroughly. 
6. The product is salted and 
creamed in the vat, then packaged. 
Perhaps you can make sugges- 
tions to enable us to improve our 
product. 


—Dairy Company, Nebraska 


ANSWER-—In order to make good 
cottage cheese it is very essential that 
high quality skim milk be used, a fine 
favored active starter be employed 
and proper manufacturing techniques 
be followed. 

You indicated that you were using 
high quality skim milk and an active 
starter of good flavor. 


The setting temperature and amount 
of inoculum you are using seem satis- 
factory. Actually, good 
being manufactured using any one 
of a number of combinations of set- 
ting temperature, starter percentage 
and_ incubation The setting 
temperature may vary from 70 to 
90° F., the starter percentage from 
0.50 to 8.0% and the _ incubation 
period from 4 to 16 hours. Most 
authorities agree, however, that a long 


cheese _ is 


time. 


set (12 to 16 hours) at a temperature 
of 70 to 72° F. is most favorable for 
optimum development of the flavor 
producing organisms. 


You did not mention whether or not 
using a coagulator. Good 
cheese can usually be made either 
with or without a coagulator. Many 


you are 


cheese makers indicate that they pre- 
fer to make a plain acid curd, with- 
out coagulator, when it is possible to 
get a satisfactory curd under these 
conditions. The reason given for pre- 
ferring the plain acid curd is that it 
is easier to cook when high cutting 
acidities are used. 


Whey acidities at time of cutting 
usually 0.50 to 0.60%. 
a comparatively 
high whey acidity at cutting time in- 
dicate that a higher flavor in the 
finished cheese will be present as a 
result of the high acidity. They do 
admit, that greater care 
must be exercised in cooking this type 


range from 


Those who prefer 


however, 


of cheese. 

From the information you have 
given us, it seems that probably your 
difficulty is in cooking the cheese. 
Cottage cheese curd is cooked to expel 
the whey and firm the curd and the 
heating of the curd must be done 
properly if these two objectives are 
to be accomplished. 

The proper cook cottage 
cheese curd is to apply the heat grad- 
ually so the curd will be firmed from 
the inside to the outside and_ the 
whey properly expelled. When the 
temperature of the curd is raised too 
rapidly a type of skin will form on 
the outside of each curd particle, 
closing the pores and preventing ex- 
pulsion of whey. When this happens 
it is practically impossible to expel 
the whey and firm the inside of the 
curd particles, regardless of the cook- 
ing temperature employed. The en- 
trapped whey will cause the result- 
ing curd to be high acid and soft and 
pasty. 


way to 


It is very important to have accu- 
rate control of temperature of water 
in the jacket of the cheese vat. A 
vat with a water circulating pump 
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Even in a declining population area... 


Dairy holds profits 
with Stainless Steel 











a bulk milk system | 
This is Mr. L. R. Maurer, owner 
at Maurer’s Wayside Dairy, Mt. Carmel, Pa. of Maurer’s Wayside Dairy. 
In the past few years, Mt. Carmel’s Producers who have bulk milk The steam bill is lower due to less 
population has dropped from 18,000 tanks are getting about 25¢ per cwt. necessary cleaning; and one less em- 
7 on to 12,000. more for their milk. There is a 10¢ ployee is required at the plant. So 
~~ But Mr. Maurer’s dairy has main- hauling reduction; about 1% is everybody makes more money, and 
‘io tained its business. The secret has gained through elimination of stick- Maurer’s Wayside Dairy has a tight, 
Bini been a heavy conversion to bulk age and spillage; and they naturally healthy business in a very tough 
onl milk tank pickup. : The resultant get a higher price for increased market. 
rere milk tastes better, it smells better butterfat. Stainless Steel cannot be equalled 
a and the butterfat content is higher Bacteria count on raw milk used for the cost-conscious dairy. For the 
7 than ever before (up an average of to be around 150,000 to 250,000. very best quality, specify service- 
2 points. ) Now it is down to 25,000 or 28,000. tested USS Stainless Steel. 
oar UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION, PITTSBURGH - AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE DIVISION, CLEVELAND - COLUMBIA-GENEVA STEEL DIVISION, SAN FRANCISCO 
‘OVA, NATIONAL TUBE DIVISION, PITTSBURGH - TENNESSEE COAL & IRON DIVISION, FAIRFIELD, ALA. - UNITED STATES STEEL SUPPLY DIVISION, WAREHOUSE DISTRIBUTORS 
atively UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT CONPANY, NEW YORK 
me in- 
in the Mr. Maurer and his son demonstrate the simple controls on their bulk milk pickup truck. 
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Agricultural Extension 
United States Steel Corporation, Room 5127 
525 William Penn Place, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


Please send me information on bulk milk farm tanks. 


BARS BILLETS 
SPECIAL SECTIONS 


SHEETS + STRIP PLATES 
PIPE + TUBES + WIRE 


UNITED STATES STEEL 








GP ccveswavceesscovsawen BONG. 26.0 BURR sac ces 


e United States Steel produces steel, not bulk milk tanks. Your 
request, therefore, will be sent to manufacturers who fabricate 


— 
eview 
. bulk milk tanks for use on farms. 
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works out very well for cottage cheese 
manufacture as more uniform heating 
can be accomplished. Many cottage 
cheese makers take from 2 to 3 hours 
to cook a batch of fine curd cheese 


>] 


and from 3 to 5 hours to cook the 


large curd. 

In your particular situation we sug- 
gest that you employ a cooking proce- 
dure approximating the following: 

1. Let the curd set 20 to 30 min- 
This time will 
allow the curd to settle to the bottom 
and, perhaps, firm it slightly. 


utes after cutting. 


2. While cooking the curd main- 
the vat 


higher than 


tain water temperature in 
jacket about 15 to 20 
temperature of the curd. 


3. Stir the curd only enough to 
distribute the heat uniformly and reg- 


ulate cooking time. 


4. Take about 1% hours to 


the cheese is creamed. When cream 
is added at the vat immediately after 
manufacture, the curd must be cooked 
firmer than when the curd is stored 
over night dry before creaming. When 
the curd is stored dry night 


it develops more firmness and does 


over 


not absorb the cream as readily as 
when it is creamed immediately after 
manufacture. 

Finer curd cooks more quickly than 
larger curd and the cooking procedure 
must be regulated accoring to the size 
of the curd. Small curd may be cooked 
in about 3 hours after cutting, while 
4 to 
larger curd. 

If a fine flavored active starter is 
employed, the curd cut at 0.50 to 
0.60% acidity in the clear whey and 


5 hours may be required for 


cooked in a manner to expel properly 
the whey, a sweet, full-flavored cheese 
should 


result. The compounds re- 


Western Waxed 
Paper Division, Crown Zellerbach 
Corp., Los Angeles, California. 


are produced by 


Contents of the bags are protected 
by heavy inner waxed paper lining, 

Jerseymaid reports that in addition 
to promoting good public relations for 
the company, the new bags are also 
contributing to increased sales. 

An added feature of the new foil- 
insulated bags is their re-use value for 
home freezers and _ refrigerators. 





Sell Your Goods and Services, 
Advertise In 
American Milk Review 
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raise sponsible for fine cottage cheese flavor 
temperature of curd from 72° to 90 will develop further during over night 5 
F., which will mean only 1° F. tem- storage in the cold room. Some cheese \ 


FIGHT 


INFANTILE 


perature rise in each 5 minute period. 


5. Continue to cook the curd to 
the desired firmness in another 1 to 2 
hours. The temperature required to 
firm the curd properly will vary from 


batch to batch. One batch may be 


that a finer flavor 


will result when the cream is added 


makers maintain 
to the cheese at the vat, while others 
that flavor 
obtained if the cheese curd is stored 


maintain more will be 
dry over night. Fine cheese will re- 


sult in either case if the curd is made 
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firm enough at 120° F. while 130° 

to 140° F. may be required to firm properly. PARALYSIS steel 
properly another batch. Some author- ° add 
ities maintain that some of the cottage DAIRY USES FOIL BAGS AS 

cheese flavor is destroyed when final SALES-BUILDER — 
cooking temperatures exceed 120° F. Jerseymaid Dairies, Inc. of Los Wit 
They indicate that this temperature Angeles, California, is piling up good sity 
should be adequate, in most cases, to iJl_ among both retailers and con- 


properly firm the curd and expel the 
whey. 

You will have to use your judg- 
ment in regard to the firmness of the 
curd. This will depend upon con- 
sumers’ preference and time at which 


RIDAK SUPREME QUALITY SANITARY PAPER GASKETS AND LAFLEX FIBER GASKETS 


RIDAK GASKETS... 


sumers with new foil-insulated bags 
given free to supermarkets and other 
outlets for use as take-home containers 
for ice cream and other refrigerated 
items. 


The bags, printed in blue on foil, 


Reference Table for Ordering New RIDAK Pump Gaskets 





JANUARY 3-31 











@ Made by gasket craftsmen. 
@ Accurately fabricated. | GASKET GASKET SIZE | EQUIPMENT USED ON | 
@ Top grade pure manila paper NO. O. D. x q WAUKESHA 
@ Standard .035” thicknesses 10BB Vent — Siex3 | No. 10BB Pump 
25BB 9% x6% — 7x4 No. 25BB Pump 
LAFLEX GASKETS... 25A 8 x52 — 614x3% No. 25 Std. Pump 
@s . Ridak k 55BB 14Y2x9V/2 — 1256x755 No. 55, 100 and 125BB Pump 
aS Gees G6 ees gamete. 125A 11%x8Ve — 97%ex6Ve | 55, 100 and 125 Std. Pump 
(Use Ridak numbers — specify Laflex). 466A 6Y4x4e — 5x3 No. 10 Std. Pump 


@ Recommended for trouble 
stronger gasket is needed. 


spots where 





Reference Table for Ordering Gaskets for Sanitary Fittings 


Special sizes and shapes Fitting Size and Gasket Numbers 

a 2 ee GASKET DESCRIPTION ut Ty” ¥ 21," - a" 
= Flat Seat Fitting Narrow Flange 75 | 1505 | 2005 | 2505 | 3002 4005 : 
Standard sizes usually 24 Bevel Joint Fitting Standard Flange 1001 1501 2001 2501 3001A 4002 

hours. Bevel Joint Fitting Wide Flange _ 4 | 1502 | 2002 | 2502 | 3001 4003 


BOONVILLE MANUFACTURING CORPORATION Boonville, New York 
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CUMBERLAND makes the 
strongest cases you can buy! 


BOTTOM . . . With the patented bottom on the 


Cumberland case you can say ‘‘Goodbye”’ to in- 


secure stacking, loose corners, and excessive repair. 
TOP. .. THIS NEW heavy-gauge galvanized Deeper, more positive stacking is provided with 
steel top rail with die-formed channel gives the Cumberland bottom stacking rail. This steel rail 
added strength to the already extremely is wood-filled to prevent damage so prevalent in 
strong top slat of premium grade hickory. those rails of hollow design. This feature also elimi- 


nates the need of welding the rail to the bottom pan, 
thus providing quicker, easier and cheaper repair. 

Each corner of the stacking rail is made secure 
by welding a heavy-gauge angle iron inside. With 
this angle iron inside the rail, the corners are free 
of obstructions to catch on conveyors or rough floors. 


With this strongest of all top rails, the neces- 


sity for repair is virtually eliminated. 


Remember —When you buy Cumberland you get a 


tried and proven product, not an experiment. 


CUMBERLAND 
CASE COMPANY 


Chattanooga, Tennessee 
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By R. F. HOLLAND and J. C. WHITE 


What to Do in Case of Tujuries Caused by 


AMMONIA BURNS 


QUESTION—We have an am- 
monia refrigeration system and 
occasionally have ammonia leaks. 
What should be done for a person 
who is burned or inhales ammonia 
in shutting off the machines? We 
have never had it happen but 
would like to be forewarned. 


—C. K., Ohio 


ANSWER-~In case a person is in- 
jured by ammonia, prompt action is 
essential. If the condition appears 
severe a doctor should be summoned 
immediately. Should the patient be 
unconscious, artificial respiration must 
be applied until the doctor and an 
inhalator arrives. 

For less severe situations first-aid 
procedures may be applied. For am- 
monia in the eyes, holds the lids open 
and pour water or a 2 per cent solu- 
tion of boric acid over the eyelids and 
the eyes. Wash thoroughly in this 
manner for several minutes. 

If ammonia has contacted the skin 
through the clothing, remove the am- 
monia-saturated garments and wash 
the body with water, then coat the 
burned surfaces with a saturated aque- 
ous solution of picric acid. The area 
should not be bandaged but should 
remain open to the air. 

When ammonia has been inhaled, 
the nasal passages may be flushed 
with 2 per cent boric acid solution 
and the mouth should be rinsed in 
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the same manner. 


The drinking of 
large amounts of water is to be 


recommended. 


In shutting off ammonia equipment 
after a leak has developed, one should 
remember that ammonia is lighter 
than air and will, therefore, be less 
dense near the floor. Keep the head 
down as near the floor as possible 
when controlling valves or shutting 
down machines under this condition. 
A wet sponge or cloth placed over 
the mouth and nose may be very 
helpful because water absorbs am- 
monia readily. A stream of water 
played over an ammonia leak will ab- 
sorb much of the gas and keep it 
from becoming extremely concentrated 
in the atmosphere in many cases. 


First-aid equipment should be kept 
in an area close to the ammonia equip- 
ment, preferably near an outside door 
where it can be reached without going 
into a gas-filled room. First among 
these supplies is a gas mask. This 
should be kept in good condition and 
the canister should be renewed after 
each use. Always remember that the 
life of a canister is a function not 
only of time but of the concentration 
of gas as well. Thus, one that may 
be good for 30 minutes in a low con- 
centration of gas may be good for only 
5 or 10 minutes in a higher concen- 
tration. Other supplies are a gallon 
of 2 per cent boric acid solution and 
a quart bottle of saturated aqueous 


picric acid. A 1l-pound sealed pack- 
age of absorbent cotton is useful for 


applying the solutions. 


QUESTION — The attached en- 
velop contains material that was 
found in a milk bottle from our 
dairy. It appears to be fine glass 
yet the bottle was not chipped. 


Could you check to see whether | 
it is glass and possibly tell where 
it has come from? 


—wW. A., New York 
ANSWER-It is frequently rela- 
tively easy to show that something 
is not glass but difficult to prove that 
it is positively glass. 


The material in question was sub- 
jected to several tests. First, a few 
fragments were placed in a_polariz- 
ing microscope to determine whether 
there was any evidence of crystalline 
structure. As no refractive colors ap- 
peared, it was decided that it was 
non-crystalline, which should be true 
of glass, a supercooled liquid. 


A few of the fragments were sub- 
jected to solubility tests which again 
pointed to their being glass as it re- 
sisted solution in common. solvents. 


If the material is glass, it should 
fuse together under extreme heat and 
should not shatter if fused to a glass 
of similar melting point and cooled. 
This material fused to a soft glass rod 
when heated in an oxygen flame and 
on cooling did not show thermal char- 
acteristics very different from glass. 
However, it melted down to a liquid 
of low viscosity for glass and would 
seem to be different from the ordinary | 


(Please Turn to Page 75) 
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Why 56 Ford Trucks can bring 
new savings to your delivery work 


Most powerful and efficient performers 
on any route—new 56 Ford Parcel Delivery 
units. Shown: P-350, new 8,000-lb. GVW. 


Cut operating costs with modern 
Short Stroke power! 


Ford’s new 133-h.p. Cost Cutter Six gives you 
more usable (net) horsepower than any other 
engine in its field, up to 27% more. And it’s power 
with economy. This modern, high-compression en- 
gine has gas-saving, low-friction Short Stroke 
design. It’s the only Short Stroke engine in any 
Parcel Delivery truck! 





Cut per-unit costs with up to 
450-cu. ft. load capacity! 


You get the capacity you need to plan longer, 
more efficient routes. Ford Parcel chassis take 
custom bodies with up to 450-cu. ft. loadspace. 
And they’ll carry more payload, too. The P-350 
model is now rated for 8,000 lbs. GVW; the P-500 
for 15,000 lbs. New high-capacity tubeless tires 
are standard. 
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Save time and work 
with Driverized forward controls! 


Ford Parcels get the driver’s vote! Their con- 
venient controls, roomy working area and low step 
heights cut driver fatigue—cut delivery time, too. 
And now, Fordomatic Drive and power brakes are 
available at worth-while extra cost on all models 
... for still greater driving ease and time savings. 


There’s new safety, too: a deep-center Lifeguard 
steering wheel and driver-adjustable Orscheln hand 
brake (standard on P-500, low extra cost on P-350). 
For all-around savings, see your Ford Dealer! 


January, 1956 





MORE money-saving features! 


Highest compression ratio in any truck engine (7.8 to 1) 
puts more miles in every gallon of gas! 

New 12-volt electrical system with low cut-in generator for 
faster starts, better performance. 

Free-turn valves, chrome-plated top rings, autothermic 
pistons and other long-life engineering features. 

Brake life increased up to 33% with new, thicker brake 
linings (P-350). New bigger brakes (P-500). 

New tubeless tires run cooler, give greater mileage, resist 
punctures and blowouts! 


Chassis-windshield models offered in 104", 122” and 130” 
wheelbases for lower-cost body mounting. 
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‘Milwaukee 61" Filler. Fills 10-15 gallons per minute; 
¥2-pint to 2-quart bottles at speeds from 24 to 30 b.p.m. 


Which “Milwaukee’’ Filler 
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best suits your needs? 


You know your most profitable filler line speed . . . what 
capacity fillers you need . . . what size bottles make up 
your high and low production lines. 


That's about all you need to know before picking a 
Cherry-Burrell Milwaukee” Filler. You know the reputa- 
tion of “Milwaukee” fillers for fast, uniform filling and 
long life. This line is complete . . . with a size and type 
filler geared to your particular production schedule. 
Everything from a 2-valve, hand-operated model to a 
24-valve gravity or vacuum filler ... for all bottles from 
¥2 pints to gallon jugs. 

Ask your Cherry-Burrell Representative for full details 
about these “Milwaukee” machines—the industry’s most 
complete line of fillers. 


CHERRY-BURRELL 


CORPORATION 





427 W. Randolph Street, Chicago 6, Ill. 


SALES AND SERVICE IN 58 CITIES... U.S. AND CANADA 





‘“Model K”’ Filler. All stainless. Fills 15-40 gallons per 
minute; 2-pint to 2-quart bottles at speeds from 20-145 b.p.m, 








‘Milwaukee 400” Filler. Fills 15-40 gallons per min- 
ute; 2-pint to 2-quart bottles at speeds from 20-145 b.p.m, | 





Milwaukee 72” 


Filler. Handles '2-pint to 2-quart 


bottles. Capacities: 20-50 b.p.m. 





Han-D”’ Filler. Fills 6-gallon jugs per minute; 12-14 
quarts per minute. 
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“Kold-Pak" Direct Expansion Cooler. Self- 
contained. Low rail height. Low power 
consumption with noncorrosive “Freon” 
refrigerant. Sizes: 100 to 500 gal. “’Kold- 
Vat" model with remote refrigeration, 
100 to 1000 gal sizes. 










Simplify route conversion with 
Cherry-Burrell’s 3-in-1 farm tank program 


bi f : If you don’t want to help install farm tanks . . . or 
service them ... or finance them, why not let Cherry- 
Burrell’s 3-in-1 farm tank program put your route 
conversion burdens on our shoulders? 

1. Cherry-Burrell Farm Tanks are made in two 
types—for direct expansion or ice-bank cooling. 
They are simple, economical to install. Installation, 
refrigeration and servicing can be handled by our 
dealers. 

2. Cherry-Burrell Farm Tanks are built in two 
factories. No delay. No waiting. 

3. Cherry-Burrell Farm Tank financing can be 
handled through our franchised dealers to cut down 
your paper work, speed route conversion. 













Write for full details 


CHERRY-BURRELL 


CORPORATION 





“ley Kold" lee Bank Cooler—package unit with full length sidewall cooling. 
No “extras” to buy. Spray gun cleaning and sterilizing. Simple control 


system. Sizes: 120, 185, 285 and 385 gal. SALES AND SERVICE IN 58 CITIES... U.S. AND CANADA 


427 W. Randolph Street, Chicago 6, Ill. 
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Efforts to seek protection behind the 
non-self-incriminating clause of the 
Fifth Amendment were unavailing in 
New Jersey. The judge ruled it’s no 
excuse to withhold information re- 
quired by government agencies in the 


























performance of their duties. 








ICENSES OF THREE New Jer- 

sey dairies were suspended for 

failure to file reports as required 
by the State Milk Control Agency. 
From this order of the Director of 
Milk Control these dealers, together 
with the Independent Milk Distribu- 
tors Association and the Bergen and 
Passaic Milk Distributors Association 
appealed. 

This order of the Office of Milk 
Industry which these dealers refused 
to obey, required a licensee of that 
state to report under oath the names 
and addresses of his customers, the 
daily average number of quarts sold 
on such accounts, the amount of dis- 
count and in wholesale transactions, 
the name of the salesman assigned to 
each account. 


In opposition to this order it was 
contended on appeal that it violated 
the constitutional privilege of the 
dealer against self incrimination. In 
its disposition of this protest the court 
referred to the decision of a similar 
controversy in which the Price Admin- 
istrator under the Federal Emergency 
Price Control Act had sued a Wyom- 
ing creamery company refusing, in 
violation of this act, to permit an 
inspection of its books and records. 
The Federal that instance 
sustained the Office 


court in 
the demand of 
of Price Administration. 











Dealers’ Records Subject 


to Inspection 


By ALBERT WOODRUFF GRAY 


acter and as to them the privilege 
against 
apply.” 


Of the exemption under the Con- 


self-incrimination does not 


stitution from a disclosure that might 
expose to a criminal prosecution and 
the application of such provisions to 
the circumstances of this recent New 
Jersey incident, the court added, 

“The privilege against self-incrimi- 
nation, whether under constitution or 
statute, does not protect against dis- 
closure of records required to be kept 
by law in order that they may be 
suitable information of transactions 
which are the proper subject of gov- 
ernmental regulation and the enforce- 
ment of restrictions validly estab- 
lished.” 

The other feature of the attack on 
this order of the New Jersey Director 
was that an order directed solely to 


dealers licensed by that state was 


“A state possesses no authority to 
regulate the price to be paid in a 
sister state for milk acquired there, 
or to prohibit the importation of milk 
of wholesome quality in another state, 
A state 
may not in any form or under any 


whatever the price may be. 


guise directly impose a burden upon 
the prosecution of interstate com- 
merce.” 

In its application of this rule of 
law to the controversy the 
New Jersey court concluded. “It is 


present 


argued that the regulations are arbi- 
trary, and discriminatory 
because these dealers are made sub- 
ject to them as licensed New Jersey 
dealers, while out of state corpora- 
tions are not subject thereto. The 
Legislature and its agent, the Direc- 
tor of Milk Control, are constitution- 
ally barred from interstate regulation 
but the local milk industry is subject 


capricious 


to legislative control. The regulations 








— 
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“As a means of enforcing a valid “arbitrary, capricious and discrimina- in question apply to all intrastate — 
law,” said that court, “Congress may tory, — out-of-state dairies Were dealers alike and without discrimina- eae 
require the keeping of records show- not subject to these regulations. tion.” This k 
ing whether there has been compli- That same contention had been pre- References for cot 
ance reasonably necessary to that end. viously made by the Newark Milk cake pi 
To require the keeping of records Company of that state in opposing Bianchi v. Hoffman, 116 Atl. 2d 206, New | ing its 
showing whether there has been a _ efforts by the Board of Milk Control ny Sy Dealer 
compliance with a valid law is a to enforce a price control order. In — > Beatrice Creamery Co. 146 Fed. woe 
proper means to a legitimate end. the decision of that action the court , ie 
Such records are quasi-public in char- had said of this feature — a ae ae ee Shon 

, ersey Snhopp 
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Plastic package with recipe for 





MONSANTO 


cheese cake sells new customers! 
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Another packaging idea, made possible by ability of Lustrex styrene make it the perfect 
Monsanto’s Lustrex styrene plastics, is pay- plastic for molding these containers. It is Talk to Monsanto about 
ing off handsomely at point-of-sale! odorless, tasteless, nontoxic—and gives show- ‘ ‘ 
This low-cost, transparent, fluted container window display to the food inside. packaging your products mn 
for cottage cheese— with a recipe for cheese The 14-oz. plastic container pictured, molded 
cake printed on the plastic lid—is demonstrat- of Monsanto’s Lustrex, is supplied in rainbow L U 4 T FR E xX 
ing its appeal for both dealers and customers. colors by the Massachusetts Plastic Corpora- 
Dealers like the way it is broadening the mar- tion, Ludlow, Mass. Its cost compares favor- lt 

BP ket for cottage cheese—and at the same time ably with conventional containers. styrene plastic 
selling staples like gelatin, sugar, eggs, milk, Monsanto will put you in touch with packag- 
lemons and graham crackers. ing specialists who will be glad to work with —also in polyethylene 
Shoppers are tripling their impulse purchas- you in developing sales-making ideas for pack- af 
ing of cottage cheese because the recipe gives aging your products. Write Monsanto Chemi- and Vuepak acetate 
them a new reason for buying. cal Company, Plastics Division, Dept. AM-1, _ 

Springfield 2, Mass, *Lustrex and Vuepak; Reg. U.S, Pat. OF. 





The remarkable clarity, durability and print- 
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RIGHT 


or 


WRONG 


in 


Labor Relations 








What Is a Reasonable Policy For 
Management to Adopt for Employ- 
ees Whose Pay Is Garnisheed? 
What Happened: 


The management had a real prob- 
lem on its hands. In a single year, 
45 employees had their pay attached 
To cut 
pense and nuisance of handling these 


by creditors. down on ex- 
claims, the company decided to post 
a new rule: Any employee who had 
3 garnishees would be fired. In con- 
junction with this, the management 
Each 


employee who got his pay attached 


set up a program of warnings. 


was specifically reminded of the new 
rule. When the new rule was posted, 
Frank Darden already had 2 garnish- 
He was told to 
be careful about his future debts be- 


ments against him. 


cause the company would not counte- 
A few 
weeks later, the payroll department 


nance another attachment. 


received a collection notice from one 


of Darden’s creditors. He was fired. 


He complained: 


1. The new rule should not be 
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A round-up of day-to-day in-plant problems and 
how they were handled by management men. 
Each incident is taken from a true-life grievance 
which went to arbitration. Names of some prin- 
cipals involved have been changed for obvious 
reasons. Readers who want the source or citation 


By LAWRENCE STESSIN 


made retroactive and that this 

in effect is his “first” offense. 

2. The rule is unreasonably harsh 
and the cause of serious hard- 
ship for employees. 


The company said that garnishment 
was never a condonable offense and 
even one garnishment is enough to 
justify severe disciplinary action. Be- 
sides, the employee was specifically 
warned to stay out of debts he couldn't 
meet. 


Was The Company: 
RIGHT [| 


What Arbitrator 
Ruled: 


three garnishment-out rule is a rea- 


WRONG |, | 
David L. Cole 


“It is my opinion that this 


sonable rule justified by the facts. Be- 
cause of the careful and repeated 
warnings given to employees before 
they are subjected to discharge for 
this reason, I can see nothing unrea- 
sonable on the part of the Company, 
or anything inconsistent in this rule. 
The application of the rule to Darden 
was definitely neither hasty, harsh nor 
discriminatory. He in particular can- 
not complain of lack of full notice 
and warning that the rule would be 


invoked against him if he permitted 


the debt in question to go to the 
point of garnishment. The award, 
therefore, is that this grievance be 


denied.” 


Is an Employee Who Gets Sick Just 
Before His Scheduled Vacation, En- 
titled to the Time Off When He 
Returns to Work? 


of any case may write to American Milk Review, 
92 Warren St., New York, N. Y. 








What Happened: 


Every June it was company policy 
The 
employees were allowed to select their 
own dates. Charles Santore selected 
July 12 to 26th. On June 10th, Charlie 
sickened, went into the hospital and 
didn’t return to work until August 5th, 
almost 2 months later. He was paid 


to send around vacation notices. 


his regular salary during that period 
in accordance with the company’s sick 
leave policy. Upon his return, Charlie 
put in for a vacation with pay. He 
was turned The company 
claimed that he was on sick leave dur- 
ing his scheduled vacation. He was 
paid during his sick leave, so he lost 
After all, the com- 
pany maintained, if he 


down. 


nothing in pay. 
became sick 
during his vacation, he wouldn’t have 
claimed additional time and money, 
so why should he be treated differ- 
ently if he became ill before his vaca- 
tion period began. 


Was The Company: 
RIGHT [| WRONG [— 


What Arbitrator Warren L. Mot- 


tram Ruled: “Company cannot give 
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“| have found my DARI-KOOL cheaper to 
_ own, cheaper to maintain, and cheaper to 
operate than my other tank!” 


says Mr. Harry G. Thomas 
Ellicott City, Maryland 
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- oe Milk is cooled to below 38° in less than one hour. 







ne sick i There's NEVER any FROZEN MILK because the milk 
't have 7 : is cooled with ice water. 
money, .. DARI-KOOL with its large reserve ice bank can 

differ- ge operate on low cost “off-peak"’ electric rates. Farm- 
Sea A he proven, guaranteed DARI-KOOL's are sold and 
- ras ; serviced everywhere. 

t sl “TE . w.sttpras3, MEETS ALL3A SANITARY STANDARDS 
‘mi _— 500-, 600-, and 700-gallon sizes. ' ‘ , 
NG [| For information write Dept. 7 
Model shown j . e ° 

4. Mot- §  0ks.250—(250 gallons) H DAIRY EQUIPMENT COMPANY, 1444 E. Washington Avenue, Madison 10, Wis. 
ot give Distributed in Canada by BEATTY BROS., LTD, Fergus, Ontario 
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sick leave and call it vacation, no 
more than can the employee claim 
sick leave for sickness which occurs 
during the period of his vacation. 

“The scheduling of a vacation is a 
matter of convenience for both the 
employee and the company in order 
that both may plan accordingly. The 
schedule is not considered a rigid mat- 
ter and both parties are expected to 
maintain a flexible attitude and make 
reasonable changes as circumstances 
warrant. 

“In the instant case Santore was 
sick and could not take his vacation. 
The Company was aware that he was 
in the hospital and it should, there- 
fore, reasonably assume that the vaca- 
tion schedule was to be altered. He 
need not because of his sickness give 
up his claim to a paid vacation. Mr. 
Santore should receive his full 
weeks’ vacation.” 


two 





Is Shooting a Wife a Proper Cause 
for Discharge? 
What Happened: 


X was a good employee. He did 
his job well and was liked by his 
supervisor and co-workers. One morn- 
ing he didn’t show up for work. He 
phoned his boss and said he couldn’t 
come in that day. He was in jail for 
shooting his wife. He got out on bail 
and came to work the next day. The 
company let him work. A month later 
his trial came up and X received a 
“assault with 
Upon his conviction 


one-year sentence for 
intent to kill.” 
he was fired by the company in ac- 
cordance with its rule not to employ 
anyone convicted of a felony. But 
7 days after his conviction, the judge 
set aside the verdict because one of 
the jurors was found to have had a 
prison record. So X, again out on bail 
before his retrial demanded reinstate- 
ment. He was told he 
taken back. 
tration right away. 


couldn’t be 
He took the case to arbi- 
He said that he 
work until his trial 
and now he was in the same position 


was allowed to 
as before. There was no conviction 
against him—in fact, there was a pos- 
sibility, his lawyer told him, that if 
he pleaded guilty he might come off 
with a suspended sentence—certainly 
not a dischargeable offense. 


Was X: 


RIGHT WRONG [| 


What Arbitrator Lennart V. Lar- 
son Ruled: “The conduct of which 
X was convicted by the jury had no 


relation to his work performance. The 
Company concedes that he was a sat- 
isfactory employee, and his absences 
because of attendance at trial and 
stay in jail are not held against him. 
There is no claim and no evidence 
that X is unruly or of turbulent tem- 
per in his relations with other em- 
ployees. 


Company Not Prejudiced 

“There is no evidence that reten- 
tion of X will prejudice the Company 
in its relations with its employees or 
with the public. If X had been con- 
victed of a sex crime or a felony in- 
volving dishonesty, making him re- 
pulsive to others who would have to 
deal with him, the Arbitrator’s con- 
clusion might well be different. As- 
sault with intent to kill is admittedly 
a serious crime, but the range of the 
offense is considerable. The circum- 
stances of the present case indicate 
that the Company will sustain no 
harm in reputation or in its labor rela- 
tions in retaining X. 

“The Arbitrator concludes, then, 
that the Company had a right to dis- 
charge X when he was convicted, sub- 
ject to the condition that the verdict 
and sentence were not overturned. The 
verdict and sentence were promptly 
overturned, and X had a right to rein- 
statement from the date he reported 
for work after he was released from 
jail.” 





PROGRAM DEVELOPED TO 
EVALUATE EMPLOYEES 


A new program for evaluating em- 
ployees, “The Performance Record,” 
based on what employees do rather 
than on subjective supervisory opin- 
ions, has just become available from 
Science Research Associates, publish- 
ers of personnel materials and psycho- 
logical tests, announced Lyle N. 
Spencer, company president, today. 


“The Performance Record” uses a 
new approach to evaluating employ- 
ees, the “critical incident” method. 
Supervisors look for significant actions 
—actions that result in success or 
failure of the employee on a part of 
his job. 


The specific facts gathered and re- 
corded serve as a basis for fair and 
objective evaluations of each employ- 
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performance and _ for 
communication during employee- 
supervisor conferences. The supervisor 
can the information about the 
individual’s strengths and weaknesses 
to guide each employee in developing 
his full potentialities. In addition, the 
recorded facts are helpful to manage- 
ment in selecting employees for merit 
raises, promotion, transfer, or dismis- 
sal. 


ee’s two-way 


use 


“The Performance Record,” after 
many years of research with hourly, 
salaried, and supervisory personnel in 
industry, was constructed by Dr. John 
C. Flanagan, Director of Research, 
and Dr. Robert D. Miller, Program 
Director, both at the American Insti- 
tute for Research in Pittsburgh. 


All critical incidents— both good 
and bad —are classified and recorded 
on Incident Sheets. A booklet, “Your 


Performance on the Record,” explains 
the program to the employees. Hand- 
books tell supervisors how to maintain 
and use the “Performance Record” 


e 
GOLD’N FLOW BUTTER WINS FIRST 
PRIZE AT SCOTTISH DAIRY SHOW 


Unsalted butter entered by the 
Northern Alberta Dairy Pool, Ltd., of 
Edmonton, Alberta, Canada was 
awarded First Prize in the overseas 
class at the 1955 Scottish Dairy Show 
held in Glasgow several weeks ago. 
The butter scored 48% points out of 
50 allowed for flavor and 19% out of 
20 points allowed for body and tex- 
ture. 

Other prizes in the overseas class 
for both salted and unsalted butter 
were awarded to creameries in Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand, all of which 
use Vacreator Vacuum Pasteurizers. 
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AMERICAN DAIRY ASSOCIATION 


algn bons FOR sah 


Make this new’ Short’ Pie with 
Real Butter and Bisquick 





NEW IDEA SELLS BUTTER 


It’s a great, new ‘‘Short’’ pie crust made 
with butter. Promoted in February Ladies’ 
Home Journal; Disneyland, Feb. 8, 22; 
Lone Ranger, Feb. 2, 16. General Mills 
uses Reader’s Digestspread plus5 TV shows! 


” 


a : 
ice cream 
"nm cherries 


TIME FOR ICE CREAM 'N CHERRIES 


It starts with a color page in February 7 
Look magazine backed up by powerful 
selling on Disneyland, February 1, 8; and 
Lone Ranger, February 2. 


SELLING MORE DAIRY FOODS TO MORE AMERICANS 


AMERICAN DAIRY ASSOCIATION 
20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Illinois 


January, 1956 





YEAR'S BIG COTTAGE CHEESE DRIVE 


Annual promotion with Cling Peach Ad- 
visory Board runs in Life, Feb. 27; on 
Disneyland, Feb. 22, 29; Lone Ranger, 
Feb. 16. Also big Cling Peach schedule in 
magazines, daily and Sunday newspapers. 


DISNEYLAND, LONE RANGER SELL MILK 
Every week in February, the Disneyland 
and Lone Ranger shows will sell milk to 
the nearly 80 million people who regularly 
watch these top shows. 


You never outgrow your need 
for foods made from milk. 
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New York Designates Nassau 
County Single Marketing Area 


EW YORK State Agriculture 
Commissioner Daniel J. Carey 
of New York announced the 

designation of Nassau County as a 

single marketing area for milk dealer 

The 


immediately. 


licensing purposes. 
takes effect 


designation 


Until today the county was divided 
into 69 separate milk markets com- 
prising the city of Long Beach, each 
of the 65 incorporated villages and 
the unincorporated area in each of 
the County. 
These 69 separate markets now be- 
milk 


area 


three towns in Nassau 


come for 
The 


“Nassau County 


one marketing area 


dealer licensing purposes. 
will be known as the 


milk licensing area.” 


As a result of the designation which 
is permitted under the State Milk 
Control law, dealer licensed to 
sell milk in any market in 
County is now permitted to sell milk 
in any other 


any 


Nassau 


market in that county. 








The Milk Control law defines “mar- 


ket” as any county, city, town or vil- 
lage or two or more cities or towns 


or villages and surrounding territory 
which the Commissioner of Agricul- 
ture and Markets may designate as a 
natural marketing area. 


More than 100 dealers presently 
hold licenses to sell milk in Nassau 
County. The County is the seventh 


“natural marketing area” 
nated in the State. 


to be desig- 


Under the system previously in ef- 
some dealers 
were licensed to sell milk in 
more villages but were not authorized 
to sell milk in parts of the 
county even though their trucks passed 
through those areas enroute 
village to 


fect in Nassau County, 


two or 
other 


from one 

their 
of the 
incorporated villages in the county are 
contiguous. 


The 


another covered by 


licenses. Boundaries of some 


rapid growth of building con- 





struction in recent vears has caused 
undeveloped gaps between some Nas- 


sau County villages to disappear. 


Commissioner Carey said that no 
advance announcement was made of 
his intention to designate the entire 
county as a natural marketing area 
for milk dealer licensing purposes to 
preclude possible attempts by some 
milk dealers to gain undue advantage 
of the situation. 


ENOS J. PERRY LEAVES RUTGERS 
FOR EGYPT 
Enos J. Perry will retire from his 
position as extension dairy specialist at 
Rutgers and 
will immediately begin a two-year 
assignment in Egypt with the Inter- 
national Cooperation 


This announcement 
Lindley G. Cook, associate 
of the Extension Service. 


University next month 


Administration, 


comes from 


director 


Mr. ends an affiliation with 
Rutgers that began in 1923. He will 


proceed to Egypt, where he will carry 


Perry 


on an educational program similar to 


the work he has done in New Jersey. 
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1955 Models Offer Many New Advantages 
e at | 
Write for New Literature Gillin 
e get 
May be purchased through 
your refrigeration dealer 
@ PACKS EASILY part 
Around Cartons or Bottles Wh 
@ 5-YEAR GUARANTEE 
Based on average 
water and — 
costs you can make ice 
for as low as 5c a ALL ALUMINUM 
é hundred. 
: Aolli TRUCK © 
No Moving Drum with Seals to Leak Refrigerant. | 
Just One Ice Removing Arm Turning in the Center. @ Statstens Steet 
All parts Plated to Prevent Rust. remy A ggg REFRIGERATORS 
case friction. ; 
i hai hain aia iat eae From 2 to 35 ; Here is a truck refrizerator that affords all 
' ' T D il @ Completely ¢ the ‘‘most-wanted”’ features. This qualit» 
' KENT ICE MACHINE CO. — Dept. 1 : ons ally sealed. box features lifetime, all aluminum, airplane 
: ; ' Moisture type construction riveted for super 
| 2244 South Michigan Ave. ' PRICED TO SELL cannot strenzth. Nickel plated screws and stainless ' 
' ° ‘ decompose steel hardware make the entire assembly rust- ' 
1 Chicago 16, Ill. : Sizes based on 24 hour eoaiaiinn proof. Double than normal insulation gives _ 
: hick- . . maximum cooling efficiency and economy. Fifty 
! Send us your new FREE BOOKLET on your | pe me pounds of ice maintains a 44° temperature for 
{ KENT ICE MACHINE. 1 ness of ice produced. @ Padlock holes 30 hours in a 96° outside heat. Best of all, the 
‘ . Tons in latches. Hollingsworth Truck Refrigerator is designed 
: ; 2 $ 1,950.00 for complete space utilization. Model illustrated 
; Name ‘ 4 3,850.00 @ Holds 2 ice fits contour of Diveo Truck Body. 
; : £80. trays plus 3 Standard Boxes in Stock for All Makes 
! Address ’ 7 4,650.00 quart cases of Milk Delivery Trucks . Special 
' ’ 9 5,950.00 and 1 pint Boxes Made to Order. 
: City Zone State : 14 6,750.00 tray. 
' - 16 to 20 8,500.00 
Sone a eae 2010. 25... 9,500.00 | © Vaderatels JOHN R. HOLLINGSWORTH CORP. Si 
ain a ai aetna emntininnd 30 to 35 12,500.00 CLIFTON HEIGHTS PENNSYLVANIA 
Jar 
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Write a humorous line — you may win five dollars. 





and perhaps you will be the winner of the five-dollar first prize or the 


\ Ton POOR FELLOW is sure in a fix. Put your sense of humor to work 


three-dollar second prize for the most comical line going with this cartoon. 


Maybe this sample will give you some ideas, “I wish those guys down 
at the plant would let me finish cleaning these bottles before they start 
filling!” or, “Never mind how I got in here. Got any suggestions on how to 
get out?” 

More and more people each month from all parts of the country and all 
parts of the dairy industry and allied businesses are submitting cartoon lines. 
Why don’t You Write The Gag, too? 








WRITE THE GAG—THE RULES 


1. The American Milk Review will award $5.00 to the person 
submitting the best caption for this month’s “Write the Gag” cartoon 
A prize of $3.00 will be awarded for the second best caption. 


2. The editors of the American Milk Review will be the judges 
: and their decision will be final. In case of ties, duplicate prizes will 
be awarded. 





| 3. Write captions—as many as you wish to send in—on a 
N post card and mail it to “Write the Gag” editor American Milk Review, 
92 Warren Street, New York, N. Y. 


4. Be sure to write your own name and address as well as the 
name of your company on each postcard. 


5. All entries for this month’s contest must be received by 
February 10, 1956. 
























January, 1956 








NOVEMBER WINNERS 











MACHELY, 


“Took these in on an old milk bill!” 


After due deliberation “American 
Milk Review” judges decided that the 
entry, “Took these in on an old milk 
bill!,” was the most humorous gag 
line submitted in the November con- 
test. It was sent in by Barbara W. 
Harrington, Harrington’s Dairy, Cros 
by, Minnesota. She wins the five- 
dollar first prize. 


Second prize of three dollars was 
snared by Gordon R. Lloyd, The Ben 
son Creamery Company, Decatur, 
Illinois. His gag line: 


“Mrs. Jones said our cottage cheese 
was for the birds and I'm gonna 
prove to her she was wrong!” 


HONORABLE MENTION 
“Wow, you should have seen her face 
when I told her these were our 
competitor's milk-fed turkeys!” 
C. R. De Haven 
Pennsylvania Milk 
Dealers Association 


“Mrs. Smith says our cream feathers 
in her coffee, so today I'm gonna 
find out if she’s right” 

John W. Prendergast 
Borden Company 
New York 

“Boy! That new country route is a 
doozey!” 

P. G. Butz 
Bowey’'s, Inc. 
Chicago, Illinois 

“I’m Tellin ya, Chief, that talk on 
suggestive selling you gave us last 
night really got to me.” 

Herb Wyandt 
Isaly Dairy 
Toledo, Ohio 





The Information is Available 


E NEVER CEASE TO BE AMAZED at the 
WY on of valuable information that is available 

to milk plant operators practically for the asking. 
The American Dairy Association and the National Dairy 
Council, for example, have spent impressive sums of 
money in order to develop sound market and nutritional 
information. The Bureau of Advertising of the American 
Newspaper Publishers Association has an exquisite set of 
pamphlets entitled “More Power In Newspaper Ads” and 
“Reader Interest In Food News.” They are yours for a 
three cent stamp. 


The same quality of superb information is available 
where supplies and equipment are involved. They range 
from such broad industry-wide contributions as the famed 
Klenzade Seminar to training schools devoted to the 
operation and maintenance of a specific piece of equip- 
ment or the use of a particular type of cleaning compound. 


It is difficult to over-estimate the value of these 
programs to the dairy industry. A substantial portion of 


a supply and equipment salesman’s time is spent in 
training a customer's plant people in the proper and 
efficient use of the item they have purchased. 


We wonder now and then, if the industry is taking 
full advantage of the marvelous informational oppor- 
tunities that exist. We note, for example, that the fluid 
milk industry has the reputation among automobile men 
of being very hard on truck tires. It has been reported 
that unnecessarily extravagant use is made of cleaning 
compounds due to poorly trained or untrained washing 
crews. Again and again we have encountered plants with 
operational trouble that was eventually traced to improper 
care and operation of expensive equipment. 


There is no reason for such conditions to exist. The 
information, the training is available, generally at little 
or no cost. It is money in the bank to take advantage 
of these opportunities. It will cost you nothing to talk 
with your supplier about them. 
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Advertising Promotion Service and Materials 


American Dairy Association 69 

G. P. Gundlach & Co. 96 

Luther A. Kohr Dairy Enterprises 80 
Babcock Testers 

Garver Manufacturing Co. 104 

The Jalco Motor Co. 103 
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Ames Iron’ Works 51 
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Superior Combustion Industries, Inc. 90 
Bottle and Container Handles 

Haynes Manufacturing Co. 23 

Mayfair Products 76 
Bottle Closures & Equipment 
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Basca Manufacturing Co. 94 
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Bulk Milk Tanks 
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Chester-Jensen Co. 79 
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Casters 


Haynes Manufacturing Co. 23 
Chocolate 

Bowey’s Inc. 7 

Benjamin P. Forbes Co. 96 


Cleaning and Sanitizing Materials 
Chore Boy Milking Machine Division - Farm- 


er Feeder Co. 54 
Solvay Process Division, Allied Chemical 
& Dye Corp. 77 
Cold Storage, Portable 
International Cold Storage 103 
Coagulator, Cottage Cheese 
Chr. Hansen’s Laboratory, Inc. 104 
Cottage Cheese Containers 
Lily-Tulip Cup Corp. 43 
Monsanto Chemical Co. (Plastics Division) 65 


Dairy Products (Butter, Sweet Cream, Ice Cream Mix, 
Cheddar Cheese) 


Midwest Producers Creamery, Inc. 93 
Dollies 

Haynes Manufacturing Co. 23 
Doorstep Cabinets 

P. A. Radocy & Sons 100 
Dry Milk 

Midwest Producers Creameries, Inc. 93 
Dry Milk Machines 

Overton Machine Co. 102 
Fillers 

Anderson Bros. Manufacturing Co. 55 

Automatic Packaging Co. 33 

Cherry-Burrell Corp. 62 
Filters 

L. C. Thomsen & Sons, Inc. 90 
Fittings and Valves 

L. C. Thomsen & Sons, Inc. 90 
Fruit Flavors for Cottage Cheese 

McCarthy Fruit Products Co. 75 
Gaskets and Seals 

Boonville Manufacturing Co. 58 

Haynes Manufacturing Co. 23, 85 
Glass Bottles 

Lamb Glass Co. 16 

Richer-Pour Bottle, Inc. 47 

Thatcher Glass Manufacturing Co., Inc. 10 
Ice Makers 

Kent Ice Machine Co. 70 
Lubricants 
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Materials Handling 
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Penn-Michigan Manufacturing Co. 97 
Mixing Tanks and Vats 
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Orange Juice and Drinks 
EZE Orange Co., Inc. 
Florida Juice 
Greenspot 
Hart Citrus Products 


Packaging Machinery 
Anderson Brothers Manufacturing Co. 


Packing 
E-Mac Dairy Brush Co., Inc. 


Paint 
Steelcote Manufacturing Co. 


Paper Containers 
Ex-Cell-O Corp. (Pure-Pak Division) 


Pasteurizers 
Creamery Package Manufacturing Co. 


Pumps 
Ladish Co. (Tri-Clover Division) 
L. C. Thomsen & Sons, Inc. 
Viking Pump Co. 

Refrigeration Equipment 
Dole Refrigerating Co. 
Frick Co. 


Separators and Clarifiers 
De Laval Separator Co. 


Stainless Steel 
United States Steel Corp. 


Stitching Wire for Containers 
Chicago Steel & Wire Co. 
Ex-Cell-O Corp. (Pure-Pak Division) 
Wilson Steel & Wire Co. 


Storage Tanks 
Cherry-Burrell Corp. 
Mojonnier Bros. Co. 
Chester-Jensen Co. 


Tank Trucks 
The Schleuter Co. 
United States Steel Corp. 


Trucks and Truck Bodies 
Divco Corp. 
Ford Motor Co. 
Murphy Body Works, Inc. 
The Schnabel Co. 
Truck Refrigeration 
Tranter Manufacturing, Inc. 
John R. Hollingsworth Corp. 
U. S. Thermo Control Co. 
Vitamins 
General Mills, Inc. (Division of NOPCO) 
Vitex Laboratories 
Washing Equipment 
Kendall-Lamar Corp. 
Weighing Equipment, Milk 
Girton Manufacturing Co. 
Wrappers 
The KVP Co. 
West Carrollton Parchment Co. 
Wrenches 
Haynes Manufacturing Co. 
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Sales, Public Relations Top NDC 
Winter Conference Program 


GREATER SALES” will be 

the theme of the National 
Dairy Council’s 3-day winter meeting 
to be held at the Hotel Roosevelt in 
New York from January 30 through 
February 1. More than 700 leaders in 
education, professional activities and 
the dairy 


ee F crcaren THE KEY TO 


industry are 
attend the meeting. 


expected to 


Nationally known authorities from 
the fields of research, marketing, medi- 
cine, education, government and the 
dairy industry will speak, with spe- 
cial emphasis being given to the op- 
portunities facing the dairy industry 
for greater sales of dairy foods. 


Monday, January 30, will be given 
to the Annual NDC Winter Confer- 
ence, an event which offers Dairy 
Council staff personnel and dairy in- 
dustry leaders from the 71 affiliated 
Dairy Council units the opportunity 
to exchange ideas and techniques for 
educational promotional work at the 
local market levels. This year’s Win- 
ter Conference program provides for 
a general session in the morning for 
both dairy industrymen and Dairy 
Council personnel; with concurrent 
afternoon sessions, one of which will 
be for industrymen, the other for staff 
personnel. 


Winter Conference Speakers 


Speakers, presiding officers and 
panel members for the Winter Con- 
ference will include: Leslie C. Mapp, 
Chairman of the NDC Executive Com- 
mittee and General Manager-Treasure1 
of the Miami Valley Milk Producers 
Association, Dayton, Ohio; C. S. Sam- 
uelson, Advertising Manager, Grocery 
Division, General Mills; George Kall, 
President of the Denver Dairy Coun- 
cil (and District Manager, Beatrice 
Foods Co., Denver); George S. Bulk- 
ley, General Director, Dairy Exten- 
sion, Carnation Co.; A. C. Fisher, Jr., 


Vice-President, General Ice Cream 
Corp.; Milton Hult, President, Na- 


tional Dairy Council, Chicago; Miss 
Beatrice Wanta, Executive Director, 
Dairy Council of Scranton-Wilkes- 
Barre Area (Pa.); Wm. B. McKinney, 
NDC Eastern Regional Representa- 
tive, New York City; Lloyd H. Geil, 
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NDC Director of Public Relations, 
Chicago; Miss Alice M. Cooley, NDC 
Director of Program Service, Chicago; 
Miss Grace O'Keefe, NDC Program 
Consultant, Department of Affiliated 
Unit Service, Chicago; and E. J. Row- 
ell, Executive Director, Greater New 


York Program of NDC, New York 
City. 
New NDC nutrition educational 


materials will also be introduced at 





MILTON HULT 


the Winter Conference, offering affili- 
ated Dairy Council unit Executive 
Directors a preview of booklets, 
pamphlets, posters, and other teach- 
ing aids which will be used by Dairy 
Councils during the next school year. 


Tuesday and Wednesday (Jan. 31 
and Feb. 1) the NDC Annual Meet- 
ing will take place, presenting pro- 
grams of wide interest to both the 
dairy industry and the consuming pub- 
lic which it serves. The annual elec- 
tion of NDC officers and members of 
the Board of Directors occurs at the 
Annual Business Meeting on Tuesday. 


Speakers during the two days will 
include: Martin D. Garber, Director, 
Food Distribution Division, Agricul- 
tural Marketing Service, USDA, Wash- 
ington; Ercel S. Eppright, Ph.D., 
Head, Food & Nutrition Department, 
Iowa State College, Ames; Robert E. 
Olson, M.D., Head, Department of 
Biochemistry & Nutrition, University 
of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh; Harold H. 


Williams, Ph.D., Head, Department of 
Biochemistry & Nutrition, Cornell Uni- 
versity, Ithaca; Arno H. Johnson, Vice 
President, and Director of Research. 
J. Walter Thompson Company, New 
York City; George Horsley Smith, 
Professor of Psychology, Rutgers Uni- 
versity (and author of “Motivation 
Research in Advertising and Market- 
ing”), Newark, N. J.; Norman Myrick, 
Editor, “American Milk Review,” New 
York City; Leo E. Brown, Director of 
Public Relations, American Medica] 
Association, Chicago; Roy K. Wilson, 
Executive Secretary, National School 
Public Relations Association, The Na- 
tional Educational Association, Wash 
ington, D. C.; and E. M. Norton, 
Secretary, National Milk Producers 
Federation, Washington, D. C. 


New Film to Be Premiered 

A special program feature on Tues 
day will be the premier showing of 
NDC’s newest motion picture, “Admi- 
rals In The Making,” filmed in colo 
and sound at Annapolis Naval Acad- 
emy, A Naval color guard and U. S. 
Navy Band from the 3rd Naval Dis- 
trict (New York, N. Y.) will be pres- 
ent for this portion of the program in 
honor of the premiere. 

Subject Matter 

Subjects to be covered on the pro 
gram of the Annual Meeting include 

*What’s New in Sales Opportunities 

*What’s New in Sales Motivation 


*What’s New in Dairy Council 
Plans 

*What’s New in Dairy Products 
Research 


*What’s New in Market Trends 
*What’s New in Public Relations 
*What’s New in Nutrition Educa- 
tion 
*What’s New in the Special School 
Milk Program 
Climax of the three days will be 
the Final Luncheon to be held on 
Wednesday at which an internation- 
ally known speaker (to be announced) 
will be featured. 


Urging attendance, Leslie C. Mapp, 
Chairman of the NDC Executive Com- 
mittee, said: 

“This is an extremely important 
meeting of the dairy industry. The 
research and educational work of the 
National Dairy Council and its affili- 
ated Dairy Council units is basic to 


the sale of milk and milk products.” 
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Industry Problems: 
AMMONIA BURNS 


(Continued From Page 60) 


soda-lime glass used in milk bottles. 
Glass fragments from our own milk 
bottles behaved quite differently. 

All we can say is that it is more 
likely to be glass than any other ma- 
terial but it is unlikely to have come 
from a milk bottle. If we had a sam- 
ple of your milk bottles, we might be 
able to show a similarity. 


We would be inclined to suspect 
that this is glass and that it did not 
come from a milk bottle, but from 
some material broken into the con- 
tainer. These particles might stick in 
the bottle, especially if the bottle 
washer was not operating efficiently. 
We have observed that particles some- 
times ride through our soaker bottle 
washer, even though they are washed 
in an inverted position after the soak 
with several high pressure streams of 
rinse water. 

«© 
Truck Talk: 

Fleet Maintenance By 
Outside Shop 
(Continued From Page 48) 
he has a chance of getting his story 
over. If he does not, this department 
is at a loss to suggest an approach 
because that means that he does not 

know himself what he is doing. 


Price can get out of hand in two 
ways. First because the outside shop 
operator does not thoroughly under- 
stand what is expected of him and 
does too much work. The other is that 
he may feel that if the proposition 
was not properly explained to him 
that the fleet operator did not know 
what he was talking about and he 
might as well charge all the traffic 
will bear. 

In the final analysis you can scarce- 
ly expect the vehicles maintained on 
the outside to be as economical as 
those maintained on the inside. In the 
first place they are your trucks and 
you are trying to make money out of 
the milk business. The outside shop 
is trying to make money out of you. 


You must expect the man to make 
a reasonable profit. You must under- 
stand that he does not know as much 
about fleet operation as you do. If he 
does you better quit and seek some 
other kind of work because fleet oper- 
ation is your job not his. 
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FRUIT 
FLAVORS 


for Outetanding COTTAGE CHEESE 


McCarthy's Fruit Flavors are made from selected highest quality 
fruit, specially developed to blend with Cottage Cheese. The 
flavor won't “bland out” and is never “masked” . . . the full, 
natural flavor carries right through to ultimate consumption. 


VYlow .. . backed by a complete service including: 

1. WORKING FORMULAS 3. RADIO SCRIPTS 

2. NEWSPAPER AD MATS 4. T. V. SCRIPTS 
5. DAY-GLO-WINDOW STREAMERS 


Your A 
ras 






COTTAGE CHEESE 
with Pineapple: 


eet ily 


Tasty bits of Hawaiian Pineapple — just tart enough to add 
distinction — just the right size to blend properly. 
McCarthy formula insures LONG SHELF LIFE! 


Exclusive 





Ready prepared Pineapple and Peaches, colorfully accented 
with “non-bleeding” Maraschino Cherries —a delightfu! blend 
of wonderful fresh-fruit flavors. 


Be PREPARED for EARLY LENT—Send for DETAILS 
McCARTHY FRUIT PRODUCTS CO. 


1715 CHURCH STREET EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 
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Nebraska-lowa Coop’s 
New Home Is Symbol 
of Producer Growth 


By NORMAN MYRICK 


NE OF THE MOST subtle of 
the many changes that have 
affected the dairy industry in 
recent years is a change in the ratio 
Of the four great 
groups that make up the industry, con 


of information. 


sumers, producers, labor, and handlers, 
consumers are the poorest informed; 
labor and producer representatives are 
Paul 


Potter, authority on dairy labor, re- 


likely to be the best informed. 


cently remarked on the high quality 


of men that are representing labor 


at i 
ee 


et —_— 





around the bargaining table. The same 
can be said of producer representa- 
tives. Some of the sharpest men in 
the industry have been entrusted with 


producer interests. 


The problem of a stable market and 
a good price have not yet been licked. 
Indeed, the present downward trend 
in farm 


prices is a just reason for 


some pretty careful re-evaluation. 
Nevertheless, producers have come a 
long way in a short time since those 


unhappy days when milk netted farm- 





This view of the 
large main office 
illustrates the simple 
but effective layout. 
Building also houses 
Dairy Council and 
Nebraska ADA of- 
fices. Basement con- 
tains lunchroom and 
other offices while 
storage facilities for 
records and supplies 
are in the rear. 








Highly functional in design the new home of Nebraska-lowa 
Non-Stock Milk Association is just off a main highway on the 
outskirts of Omaha. 


ers as little as 30 cents a hundred, | 


There are many things that sym- 


bolize the increased weight of the 
producer’s voice in the councils of the 
industry and the nation. None are 
quite as dramatic, however, as the | 
powerful drive of the American Dairy 
Association to a position of leadership 
in the field of dairy products adver- 
tising and the physical reality of new 
buildings that house many of the pro- 
ducer organizations. 


Nebraska- 
Non-Stock Cooperative Milk 
Association is a particularly sparkling 
example. Born in the dismal years of 
drought and depression, headed by 
Mr. John M. Kolb, who 
bers when his own milk netted him 


The new home of the 
lowa 


remem- 


18 cents a hundred, the cooperative 
is a vigorous, going concern as we go 
into the downhill side of the century. 
The association, a bargaining coopera- 
tive, represents producers in the 
Omaha, Lincoln, and Council Bluffs 
milksheds. Its members produce Grade 
A milk and cream that rings up a 
healthy $12,000,000 per year. 


Located on the burgeoning edge of 
Omaha, the new building was com- 
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Sell TWO quarts instead of one with attractive, sturdy, plastic 
TWO.-TOTERS, available in four smart colors. 
EASY to use . 
cartons. 
STURDY . . . Two-Toters will not pull off! 
REMOVE EASILY . . . just spread cartons at bottom! 
REUSABLE . . . customers return them! 
TWO.-TOTERS are inexpensive and cost is quickly offset by 
additional sales. For free sample and price list write to: 


MAYFAIR PRODUCTS 


Post Office Box 87 





. . they quickly snap on Pure Pak or Canco 





Torrance, California 
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pleted a year ago. It is a sturdy build- 
ing, well constructed, well appointed. 
In addition to the offices of the Asso- 
ciation it houses the Nebraska unit of 
the American Dairy Association and 
the Dairy Council. 


But the brick and the steel and the 
glass, like all buildings, are primarily 
the physical expression of ideas and 
policies. These ideas and these poli- 
cies boil down to a stable market and 
a balanced production geared to the 
needs of the market. Possibly most 
significant of all is the broad base of 
sound information upon which these 
policies are built. One has only to 
talk with Mr. Kolb and his able col- 
league, Willard Grant, to grasp that 
fact. They know what they are talk 
ing about. 


It is a healthy sign. One finds the 
same combination of realistic policy 
based on accurate information in other 
cooperative and proprietary organiza- 
tions. Be it a Ray Brock in Connecti- 
cut or a Walter Moore in Denver the 
formula for successful management is 
the same. Good judgements can be 
made only when they stem from good 
information. Given that information in 
the hands of intelligent, honorable 
men, the results will invariably be as 
bright and logical as the Nebraska- 
Iowa Association’s new building. 


891 BULK TANKS SUPPLY 
BAY STATE MARKETS 


Richard D. Aplin, Market Admin- 
istrator in Boston, reports a continuing 
growth in the bulk method of han- 
dling milk. Producers with bulk tanks 
shipping to the four Massachusetts 
markets under Mr. Aplin’s supervision 
up to December 1955 numbered: 
Greater Boston market — 504; Merri- 
mack Valley —59; Springfield — 178; 
Worcester — 150. 


Mr. Aplin says, “Although there are 
more bulk producers in the Boston 
milkshed than in the three other milk- 
sheds combined, they represented only 
4% of all producers supplying Boston 
handlers. At the end of October, bulk 
producers made up 5% of the total in 
Merrimack Valley, 13% in Springfield, 
and 21% in Worcester. For the four 
markets combined the 891 bulk 
producers represented 6% of all 
producers.” 


There is at least one handler in each 
of the four markets who has accom- 
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plished 100% bulk pick up at the farm: four milksheds combined bulk tank 


In Boston, General Ice Cream Cor- farmers representing 4.5% of the pro 
poration, Deerfoot Farms Division; in ducers supplied 8.2% of the milk. The 
Merrimack Valley, Brox’s Dairies; in average can shipper in the Boston 
Springfield, Donwells Dairy, Inc., and milkshed delivered 477 pounds of 
Teehan’s Dairy, Inc.; and in Wor- milk a day in June 1955. The average 
cester, Hillcrest Dairy, Inc., Walter tank shipper delivered 900 pounds a 

and Harry E. Lee, and Robert E. day or about 1.9 times as much. 
Wentzell. There are several other Despite this larger production, how- 
handlers who are well on their way ever, the bulk tank producers are by 
to 100%. no means unusually big farms. Three 

Size of the bulk tank producers was out of five of the bulk tank farms 
one of the most impressive facts re- supplied less than 25,000 pounds of 


vealed in Mr. Aplin’s report. In the milk a month. 


NMOVE. 





SOLVAY 


ANCHIOR 
MLK ALI 





Outstanding Bottle Washing Compound 
in Low-price Field 


The wise move is to specify Solvay Anchor 
Alkali—the leading bottle washing compound 
in the low-price field. It gives absolute 
cleanliness with sparkling brightness . . . 
adds eye and sales appeal. Used by foremost 
dairies. It will pay you to specify 
Solvay Anchor Alkali. 


SOLVAY PROCESS DIVISION 


SO 
ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORPORATION 
/5 YEAR } Ase r ' 61 Broodway, New York 6, N. Y. 
\356 / a ————— srancn sates oFrices. ——— 


Boston + Charlotte - Chicago - Cincinnati + Cleveland - Detroit 
Houston | + New Orleans + New York + Philadelphia « Pittsburgh 
St. Louis - Syracuse 
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ASSOCIATION NEWS 














Gathered around the popular oasis at the Nebraska convention 


are association officials Arell J. Wasson, secretary-treasurer, 
Dean T. Jones, vice-president, and Leslie K. Chaffin, director. 


GRADE “A” LAW GETS SUPPORT FROM 
NEBRASKA INDUSTRY 


Decidedly favorable reaction to a state-wide Grade 
“A” milk law was reported at the Second Annual Conven- 
tion of the Nebraska Dairy Industries Association. Held 
in Omaha December 7 and 8, the meeting drew more 
than 200 industry representatives despite frigid weather. 


High spot of the meeting was reached when Fred H. 
Schultz, agricultural economist, presented the results of 
a dairy industry survey on four legislative questions that 
are being considered by the Nebraska industry. The 
questions and reactions were: 

1. State Pasteurization Law—implies that all fluid milk 

bottled for sale will be pasteurized. 


I a i satscaiins iniccéaeacr’ Me 
INO COMMMIORE ...0..0500:000060000 0 
ERE Seer eae nae 2 
2. State-wide Grade “A” Milk Law—All fluid milk 
bottled sale will have to be produced and proc- 
essed according to the standards for Grade “A” 
milk as suggested by the United States Public 
Health Service. 
in E8008 ...:::.... aeitaes casey ese 
PU CIO oiciciccccseivessssccrcscce OF 
IEEE siliatseeiipideclenidcbirsmasdceninvann 8 
3. Price Control Law—Places a minimum price for 


sale of bottled milk, 


eT Te 6 
a 39 
ME Sacccshiwsicuucdancisscascvdsvnedooie 27 


4. Dairy Equipment Ownership Law — Pertains to 
ownership of dairy equipment including such 
items as ice cream cabinets, soda fountains, walk- 
in-coolers, large neon signs, etc. Under the pro- 
posed laws such items would be the property of 
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J. Wasson, 


the establishment in which they are used rather | 


than the dairy. 


MN gaps rx tas ssikcwsapeiecsaieaed 34 
Oe | ae 14 
II iescospiscesetcnssacecainceers 12 


Speakers on the program, arranged by Secretary Arel] 
Norman Myrick, editor of the 
“American Milk Review,” James A. Doyle, Dean of Law, 


included 


Creighton University, Clinton Hentrick, American Dairy | 
Association, Robert C. Hibben, International Association | 
of Ice Cream Manufacturers, Howard B. Grant, publisher | 


of Ice Cream Field, and Edward Wimmer, National Fed- 
eration of Independent Business. 


Mr. Hentrick presented the American Dairy Associa- 
tion’s program for 1956. The immensely rich mine of 
advertising and promotional help that the ADA has avail- 
It was fertile 
territory to discuss the subject inasmuch as Omaha is the 


able was the essential element in his talk. 


home town of Fairmont Foods Co., probably one of the 
foremost exponents on the use of ADA materials by milk 
distributors in the nation. 


Palm for the most pearly of pearls in the wisdom 
department went to ICIAM’s genial, able Bob Hibben 
Said Mr. Hibben, “Know your costs.” 


It was a good meeting, well organized, attended by 
a lot of very interested people. The presence of a milk 
dispenser offering plenty of cold, fresh milk didn’t do any- 


thing to hurt the proceedings. 


ILLINOIS GROUP ELECTS OFFICERS 
Tes THOUSAND MEMBERS of the Illinois Dairy 


Products Association attended the organization’s 23rd 
Hilton Hotel 
14. A banquet in the Grand 
Ballroom of the hotel Wednesday night climaxed_ the 


Annual Convention in the Conrad 


+ 


Chicago, December 12, 13, 


successful three-day affair. The association is composed 


of dairy product processors from throughout Illinois 


Seven groups are represented in the Association. 


Officers elected at the Convention for the coming 
year are: 

Illinois Dairy Products Association, Inc.: President 
W. H. Brazelton, Normal Sanitary Dairy, Normal, Illinois: 
Vice-President, Robert Owen, J. D. Roszell Co., Peoria 
Illinois; Executive Secretary, M. G. Van Buskirk, 309 
W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6, Illinois 


Illinois Butter Manufacturers’ Improvement Associ- 
ation: President, John Epler, Sugar Creek Creamery Co. 
Danville, Illinois; Vice-President, Robert Lloyd, Benson 
Creamery Company, Decatur, Illinois; Secretary-Treasurer, 
M. G. Van Buskirk. 

Illinois Cheese Manufacturers’ Association: President, 
Eugene K. Hutter, Hygrade Foods Products Co., Quincy, 
Illinois; Vice-President, Clarence Norman, Sugar Creek 


Creamery Co., Peoria, Illinois; Secretary-Treasurer, M. G. 


Van Buskirk. 


Illinois Association of Ice Cream Manufacturers: 
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President, Burch Clearwater, Borden Co., 
Vice-President, Joseph Goeken, Noll’s Ice Cream Co., 
Alton, Illinois; Secretary-Treasurer, M. G. Van Buskirk. 

Illinois Association of Ice Cream Mix Manufacturers 
and Distributor’s Association: President, Gordon Lloyd, 
Benson Creamery Co., Decatur, Illinois; Vice-President, 
Vic Berghoefer, Forest Milk Co., River 
Secretary-Treasurer, M. G. Van Buskirk. 

Illinois Milk Dealers’ Association: 
R. Hudson, Beatrice Food Co., 
President, Darrell Wareham, 
ville, Illinois; 


Danville, Llinois; 


Forest, Illinios; 
President, 
Springfield, Illinois; Vice- 
Dairy, Taylor- 
Van Buskirk. 


Association: 


James 


Wareham’s 
Secretary-Treasurer, M. G. 
Illinois Dairy Products Boosters’ Presi- 
R. P. Christiansen, Cherry-Burrell Corp., 
Illinois; Clare Jack, Resco Refrigeration 
Service, Illinois; Secretary, Keith Van Buskirk, 
Marathon Corporation, Chicago, Illinois; Robert 


dent, Chicago, 
Vice-President, 
Chicago, 


Treasurer, 


Close, Kalva Corporation, Waukegan, Illinois. 

Illinois Soft Frozen Dairy Products Association; Presi- 
dent, S. D. Noble, Noble Dairy Queen Enterprise, 
Kankakee, Illinois; Vice-President, Perry Piper, Piper's 
Dairyland, Paris, Illinois; Secretary-Treasurer, M. G. Van 
Buskirk. ° 

N. C. ASSOCIATION HOLDS ANNUAL 

CONVENTION 


The 22nd 
Dairy Products Association takes place 
Carolina Hotel, 
Ken Reeseman, 


North Carolina 
January 25, 26, 
North 
1955 convention com- 
Ernest K. Lind 
Alfred P. Haake, 


educational 


annual convention of the 


and 27 at the Pinehurst, Carolina. 
chairman of the 
mittee, reports that the speakers will be: 
ley, Washington editor of Newsweek; Dr. 
Thomas E. Douglas, 
the Milk Industry Foundation; and Hugh F. Hutchinson, 
president and general manager of Greenbrier Dairy Prod- 


and president of [AICM. 
+ 


DAIRY PRODUCTS IMPROVEMENT INSTITUTE 
PLANS ANNUAL MEETING 


economist; director of 


ucts Company 


The Ninth Annual Meeting of the Dairy Products 
Improvement Institute, Inc., will be held on Thursday, 
February 16, 1956 in the West Ballroom of the Hotel 


Commodore, New York City, New 
this year is of particular significance as it 
work of the Institute and the introduction of its quality 
control publication, “Requirements for the Sanitary Pro- 
duction of Sweet Cream, and Milk for Manufacturing.” 

The first speaker of the main session in the after- 
noon will be the Institute’s president, W. A. Wentworth 
of The Borden Company, New York City, New York who 
will review the history, objectives, and work of the 
tute. Then Mr. E. J. Roberts of the 
Corporation, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania will 
principles and policies underlying the 
the Sanitary 
Manufacturing” 
Sons, 


York. The meeting 
features the 


Insti- 
Breyer Ice Cream 
discuss the 
“Requirements for 
Production of Sweet Cream, and Milk for 
and Dr. A. C. Fay of H. P. Hood & 
Boston, Massachusetts will follow with a discussion 
of the details of the procedures, standards, 
requirements presented in the publication. 

Mr. James A. Stalbird, Chief of Milk and Restaurant 
Sanitation Section, New York State Department of Health 


and operating 
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More Storage Capacity 
... In Less Space, with 
Greater Flexibility 


Space Saver Storage Tanks can do a great deal more than 
their name implies. They make it economically possible 
for you to meet troublesome storage problems with two 
tanks instead of one; four instead of two, etc. 

These Chester-Jensen Tanks do save space; that’s for 
sure: 18% less space for two 2500-gal. Space Savers than 
for one 5000-gal. round tank; 25% less than for two 2500- 
gal. round tanks. 

And these figures ignore motor projections on and space 
between round tanks. Space Savers carry their two-speed 
agitator motor overhead, and may be welded and sealed 
together as a single unit. 

Space Saver Tanks are available in standard insulated 
type or with Refrigerated Cold Wall; with painted or stain- 
less outside finish, or with stainless head running back 8” 
Capacities, 600 through 3000 gal. 







Other Chester-Jensen Tanks 


The Chester-Jensen line of “Purity” 
Rectangular Storage Tanks 
includes low models with 
manhole openings or with 
pitched covers. Capacities 
from 200 through 1500 
gal. including Cold Wall 
Types. Write for informa- 
tion on your special space 
requirements. 





5th and Tilghman Sts. 
CHESTER, PA. 





INCORPORATED 
MODERN EQUIPMENT for the DAIRY PRODUCTS PLANT 
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Spanish Influence 
All Over The Place 


Oldest Public Building In U. S., 
at Santa Fe; Where Legal 
Notices Must Be Posted 
in Both English and 
Spanish 


THE 
NEWS 


In the state that was next to the 
last to be admitted to the Union— 
New Mexico—stands the oldest pub- 
lic building in the United States. 

In 1610 the Spaniards, shortly 
after settling Santa Fe (which they 
named “LaVilla Real de la Santa de 
San Francisco”), built a Palace which 
has housed the Museum of New Mex- 
ico since 1910 and which bears this 
plaque :— 

El Palacio Real 

Fortress and Castle built by Order 
of the Spanish Crown, 1610-1612. Seat 
of Government under three flags, 
Spanish, Mexican and American, from 
1610 to 1910. The residence of over 
100 Governors and Captains General. 
The oldest public building in the 
United States. 


STORY 
AD 
WITH 
THE 
EYE 
CATCHING 


Santa Fe has been the capital of 
New Mexico, our fourth biggest state, 
but having not many more people than 
live in Pittsburgh or in Milwaukee, 
since New Mexico’s admission into 
the Union on June 6, 1912. 

There are American, Spanish and 
Indian cultures throughout Santa Fe 


HEADLINE, 
WEEKLY 


and New Mexico. The state’s con- 
stitution was ratified in both the 
English and Spanish languages and 


STARTING 


all legal notices must be posted in both 


languages. 
_ In any language people in the United 
States know that milk is their best 


food buy. You and every member of 
your family should be drinking three 
glasses of (name of your dairy) Milk 
every day. JANUARY 
FODAY’S CHUCKLE 

\ 2-year-old girl, after several visits 
to the zoo, was in a bank for the first 
time, and, after seeing several cages 
with tellers, said, “Mommy, there’s no 
monkeys in them.” 


Luther A. Kohr Dairy Enterprises 


P. O. Box 501 York, Pa. 
Without obligating me in any way, please send me more 
sample releases of this new ad service for exclusive use in my 


local newspaper advertising program. 


Address 
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will be the final speaker for the afternoon and will present 
a most important critical review of the “Requirements for 
the Sanitary Production of Sweet Cream, and Milk for 
Manufacturing.” 


HOOPER NAMED MANAGER OF MARYLAND 
AND VIRGINIA PRODUCERS 


William B. Hooper took over active management 
of the Maryland & Virginia Milk Producers Association 
as general manager and secretary-treasurer, upon the re- 
tirement of Bruce B. Derrick, January 1, 1956, J. Homer 
Remsberg, Association president announced. Mr. Derrick 
will remain with the Association in a consultative capacity 
for a two-year period. 


Mr. Hooper has been with the Association for the 
past 21 years, having joined the organization after several 
years with the Agricultural Marketing Division of the 
Department of Agriculture. In 1951 Mr. Hooper was 
made Assistant Secretary of the Association, in 1954, 
Assistant Secretary-Manager, and in 1955, Assistant Secre- 
tary-Treasurer-Manager. 


Both men have been instrumental in building Asso- 
ciation membership from 1,131 in 1935 to 1,960 at the 
present time. They have seen production on member 


farms, quadruple, dollar volume of sales increase 8-fold. 


DAIRY EQUIPMENT GROUP ELECTS 
E. H. MARTIN CHAIRMAN 


At a meeting of the National Association of Dairy 
Equipment Manufacturers held at Northernaire, Wiscon- 
sin, E. H. Martin was elected Chairman of the Farm Tank 
Manufacturers Group. Mr. Martin is sales manager of 
the Solar Farm Tank Department, division of U. S. Indus- 
tries, Inc., Chicago, Ill. He succeeds Paul Girton, Presi- 
dent of Girton Manufacturiing Co., Millville, Pennsylvania. 


The NADEM is a group organized to promote the 
welfare of the industry which manufactures dairy plant 
machinery, and is the only national 


equipment and 


organization devoted exclusively to this purpose. 
® 


ZAKARIASEN HEADS PUBLIC RELATIONS 
COMMITTEE OF DAIRY SCIENCE GROUP 


Ben M. Zakariasen, 
Field Services for Land O’ Lakes Creameries, Inc., Minne- 
apolis, has been appointed chairman of the public relations 


Manager of Laboratories and 


committee for the American Dairy Science Association. 


Zakariasen, a graduate of the University of Minne- 
sota, has been with Land O’ Lakes for 30 years. He has 
been in charge of product development, quality control 
and manufacture throughout the Land O’ Lakes network 
of creameries, cheese factories, milk powder plants and 
other dairy processing installations. 


Because this is the 50th anniversary year for the 
American Dairy Science Association, the work of the 
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public relations committee will highlight the growth of 
the group in the educational and scientific phases of the 
dairy industry. 
Major attention will be given by Zakariasen’s com- 
| mittee to student recruitment in the field of dairy science 
Other committee members include: D. H. Jacobsen, 
American Dairy Association, Chicago; L. W. Morley, 
Michigan Milk Producers Detroit; W. A. 
Wentworth, The Borden Company, New York; E. L. 
Fouts, University of Florida and P. R. Ellsworth, Milk 
Industry Foundation, Washington, D. C. 


Association, 


Efforts to attract more students in the field of dairy 
science will receive emphasis in the American Dairy 
.. (Gene) Jack of Cali- 
fornia, newly appointed chairman of the group’s education 
committee. 


Science Association under Dr. E. I 


Other members of the education committee are: G. H. 
Wise, North Carolina; H. L. Mitten, Wisconsin; R. F. 
Holland, New York; D. L. Murray, Michigan; D. V 


Josephson, Pennsylvania. 
+ 
PENNSYLVANIA GROUP CHIDES CRITICS 


Charles R. De Haven, director of public relations of 
the Pennsylvania Milk Dealers Association, swings the 
cudgels with force and effect in defense of the industry 
against one-sided attacks from various newspapers and 
magazines. 

He writes “Another industry article appeared recently 
in Kiplinger's magazine, Changing Times, .. . . The major 
criticism one can really find with this latest attack against 
the national dairy picture is that like all previous articles 
it is completely negative in approach. Little, if anything 

is said about the continual efforts being made by the 

industry to solve its own problems. Little, if anything, 
is said about the excellent quality of our 1955 milk, 
and nothing is said about the actual economies presented 
by the milk processing and distributing industry. This 
article continues a national trend of painting the dairy 
picture as a stormy, black, muddled industry, with no 
counterbalancing highlights. It actually underscores our 
industry's faults in heavy red and, as usual, makes no 
mention of any virtues. 


“The article, excellently written, does include new 
facets of industry problems. In urging consumers to do 
something about it, the article emphasizes one thing the 
industry has been attempting to do for years .. . . urging 
consumers to attend public milk hearings and state their 
case. The managing editor has offered the industry an 
opportunity to explain its case. This effort of the magazine 
to be fair-minded cannot be disputed. PAMD is intend- 
ing to frame a reply for their consideration.” 


* 
CHOCOLATE MILK FOUNDATION 
PUSHES SALES 


The story behind the steadily-mounting sales of 
chocolate milk was disclosed by John H. Brockway, execu- 
tive secretary of the Iowa State Milk Dealers Association. 

Brockway revealed that the four major chocolate in- 
gredient manufacturing firms — all competitors in the same 
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Quick Deliveries 
of any quantity — with no extra costs 


Modern design, dependable performance and economi- 
cal operation are three fundamental reasons why Qui- 
Kold coolers are the first choice among dairy product 
dealers. Precision-engineered, advance type refrigera- 
ting systems provide quiet, trouble-free operation— 
assure low maintenance costs that boost your profits— 
plus our free five-year motor compressor warranty. 


Easy to clean and service, QuiKold coolers are manu- 
factured in a wide range of models and sizes. You can 
choose the particular model to fit your requirements. 
Every order, large or small, receives the same prompt 
attention and courteous service. Order according to 
your needs, at no extra cost. 


Thousands of satisfied customers, including dairies, 
stores, restaurants and school lunch program installa- 
tions, are proof of QuiKold’s outstanding value. 


Write today for free catalog. 


QuiKkold coolkR:in coils 


are right in the storage area 
SS Products, 


MAKING BEVERAGE 


You can 
see the 
increased 
efficiency 


inc. 


LIMA, OHIO 


COOLERS FOR 30 YEARS 
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Ashton Cheese Company, Ashton, Illinois 


DOLE Jee-Cel UNITS are applicable for many types 
of product cooling such as milk and cream, air washers 
for hot bread and cake coolers, jacket water for dough 
mixers, jacketed holding tanks, and for various processes 
in candy making. Compact and simple in operation. 
Easily installed. Low maintenance cost. No moving parts. 


No servicing necessary. 


Let DOLE engineers show you 
how Jee-Cels can fit your 
needs. Write for “Ice-Cels in 
Action” —a pictorial brochure — 


or Engineering Catalog BPE. 


DOLE REFRIGERATING COMPANY 
5932 NORTH PULASKI ROAD, CHICAGO 30, ILLINOIS 
103 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


In Canada: Dole Refrigerating Products Limited 
44 Elgin Street, Brantford, Ontario 







SURE SIGN OF 
DEPENDABLE 
REFRIGERATION 


Maximum Retnigeration Efficiency 





market — had joined forces to sponsor market and cop- 
sumer research, and to develop new uses. 


Known as the Chocolate Milk Research Foundation, 
the group has concocted unique cooking and beverage 
recipes, is popularizing dairy chocolate served hot, is 
doing television demonstrations, and stressing the chocolate 
angle in many national dairy product promotions, Brock. 
way said. 


Some of the recent accomplishments of the Foundation 
listed by Brockway included: 


Full page picture recipes in a Sunday newspaper 
supplement reaching more than six million subscribers. 


Chocolate milk references on national network tele- 
vision shows with audiences totalling over 100 million. 


Pictures and photographs in major metropolitan news. 
papers’ food pages. 


Recipes and pictures in nationally syndicated columns. 
Promotion stories in the retail grocery trade press, 
and industry stories in the dairy trade press. 


Participation in the American Dairy Association's 
May Milk Festival, June Dairy Month, and October's 
Milk n’ Donut month. 


Entertainment of contestants for Wisconsin's Alice 
in Dairyland. 


Participating firms in the program are Bowey’s, Inc., 
Chocolate Products Company, and Krim-Ko Corporation 
of Chicago, and Robert A. Johnston Company of Mil- 
waukee. Serving as directors of the Foundation are Don- 
ald F. Bowey, John W. Erickson, Hunt Hamill and Fred 
W. Drenk. 


GOLDEN GUERNSEY ADDS SIX DAIRIES 


Six new dairies have been added to the growing 
list of distributors of Golden Guernsey Milk, according 
to Golden Guernsey, Inc., milk marketing subsidiary of 
the American Guernsey Cattle Club. 


They include: Susquenango Farms, Inc., Bainbridge, 
N. Y.; Quality Creamery Co., Urbana, Ohio; Pflueger’s 
Dairy, Ortonville, Minn.; Neenah Milk Products Com- 
pany, Neenah, Wis.; Land O’Sun Creamery, Sarasota, 
Fla.; and Hood’s Dairy, Inc., Bradenton, Fla. 


These dairies qualified to sell Golden Guernsey Milk 
by passing a rigid inspection of their processing operations. 
They must continue to pass regular special inspections 
by Golden Guernsey representatives. 


The six dairies agreed to use only Guernsey milk 
from selected herds, and to maintain their high production 
and processing standards for Golden Guernsey Milk. 


Nearly 600 progressive dairies in over 6,000 com- 
munities are selling Golden Guernsey Milk. Golden 
Guernsey is a national trademark owned by Golden 
Guernsey, Inc.— milk marketing organization established 
by the American Guernsey Cattle Club, non-profit agri- 
cultural registry association serving some 40,000 purebred 
Guernsey breeders. 
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and con- . HAMILTON HEADS DIAMOND MILK 


T. Kline Hamilton has been elected president of 


undation, Diamond Milk Products, Columbus, Ohio. In the same 

beverage election Stanley H. Smith became the company’s vice- 

| hot, is president and treasurer. 

chocolate | 

. Boeck Mr. Smith announced the completion of the com- 
pany’s year-long extensive building and reequipping pro- 
gram. This is being completed with the delivery of two 

undation stainless steel rectangular air pressure surge vats. These 


are the first of their kind and were especially designed 
to accommodate Diamond’s pioneer method of moving 
milk by air pressure. Mr. Smith said that the completed 
program brings to Diamond the latest developments in 
ork tele- | the field of dairy science. 

million, 


>wspaper 
»scribers, 


Mr. Smith stated that Diamond is the largest Colum- 
bus-owned milk service and has a nationwide reputation 
in the dairy industry. He pointed out that Mr. Hamilton, 
long a Columbus civic leader, is a past president of the 
local, the state, the national and the international trade 
associations of milk distributors. The new president has 


an news- 


columns, 
le press, 


also served on many government committees dealing with 
ociation s 


dairy problems. 
October's 


1's Alice CARNATION, MACARONI MAKERS GET 
TOGETHER ON LENTEN PROMOTION 


y's, Inc., Macaroni manufacturers and the Carnation Milk 
rporation Company are working together in a Lenten drive pro- 
of Mil- | moting macaroni and cheese. 

are Don- | 
oat Chall An advertising schedule which includes nine national 
consumer magazines, 180 Sunday Supplements, and spe- 
cialized market media, as well as three network radio 
and television shows, will be pushing this promotion. 


Merchandising aids will include four-color point of 


IES 


purchase material. Two posters, an over-wire banner, 





Keeping Your Best 


growing recipe pads, shelf talkers and advertising drop-in mats 
ccording are available to you from macaroni manufacturers or the Products Best.... roel the Way! 
diary of Carnation Company district offices. 

Spotlighted in the promotion will be the macaroni » Only by delivering your product to your 
inbridge, and cheese casserole recipe along with two other recipes customer, clean and safe, can you get your 
-flueger’s which, in addition to evaporated milk, cheese, and selling price .. . your costs plus your profit. 
ts Com macaroni, also call for tuna, tomato sauce and other re- : ; 
ee leted feene. » United Cases protect your investment all 


the way to your customer. United Cases meet 


The country’s newspaper food pages, women’s mag- 
; every need. They are easy to handle, reduce 


sey Milk azines and radio and television homemaker shows will 2 
enstioes. be blanketed with recipes, photos and stories on the processing costs, prevent carton or bottle 
spections macaroni and cheese combination in a_ coast-to-coast damage, thwart theft and loss, last for years, 
publicity program. and are forever clean and sanitary. 
* 





sey milk 


vcluction | GELLIS RESIGNS AS FOREMOST ATTORNEY, “STEEL-and-WIRE- 
11K. 


OPENS LAW OFFICE Ny 


Maurice A. Gellis has resigned as general counsel 






| i i i 
i i } j | 
| a © i 





O00 com- 





Golden of Foremost Dairies, Inc., and has returned to private law 

nore practice with offices at 295 Madison Avenue, New York. © Write for “Bulletin 156” — Full Details 
tablishec 
ofit agri- Prior to his association with Foremost, Mr. Gellis was 137 FONDA AVE., BATTLE CREEK, MICHIGAN 


purebred general attorney in charge of the legal department of the BRANCH PLANT... .. WILKES-BARRE, PA. 
Dairymen’s League Co-Operative Association. 2 A OMNI 
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WOOSTER ELECTED TO BORDEN BOARD 


Roy D. Wooster, vice-president of the Borden Com- 
pany in charge of fluid milk and ice cream operations, has 
been elected as director of the Company. He replaces 
Charles F. Kieser, who has been a director since 1947. 
Mr. Kieser is the Borden vice-president in charge of the 
Company's Special Products Division. He will continue 
in this capacity until his scheduled retirement on April 1, 
1956. 

Mr. Wooster began as a plant worker for the Inter- 
national Ice Cream Co. in Schenectady, N. Y. After two 
years he joined the Trojan Ice Cream Co. in Troy, N. Y., 
and was its vice-president when the firm was acquired by 
Borden’s in 1929 to form the nucleus of its present North 
East District. He served as chairman of the district until 
his appointment in 1944 as a Borden assistant vice-presi- 
dent. He was elected a vice-president in charge of the 
Ice Cream Division in 1946. When the Company’s fluid 
milk and ice cream operations were merged in January, 
1953, he was placed in charge of the combined division. 


Mr. Wooster is a director of The Borden Company, 
Ltd., of Canada, and a member of the board of the Inter- 
national Association of Ice Cream Manufacturers. 


e 
REPORTS ON “DOWN UNDER” 


John H. Bryant of Sydney, Australia, Area Director 
for Australia of Dairy Industries Society, International, 
reports on dairy conditions in Oceania at the Ninth Annual 
Meeting of the Society in Washington. Mr. Bryant, an 
executive of Bryant Bros. Pty. Ltd., has spent the past 
ten months in Great Britain and on the Continent of 
Europe studying dairy conditions. Shortly after leaving 
Washington he plans to round out his business trip of 
nearly a year by crossing the United States and return- 
ing to Australia by way of the Pacific. With Mr. Bryant 
on this trip are his wife and daughter Millicent. Mr. Bry- 
ant predicted that as Australia’s need for immigrants is 
filled much of any increased milk production in his coun- 
try would probably be absorbed in domestic consumption. 
Australia, however, is one of the traditional dairy export- 
ing nations. In a lighter vein Mr. Bryant took issue with 
the topic of his report—claiming that Australians thought 
those in the Northern Hemisphere were the ones who 
were “down under.” 
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DOERING “1200” PATTY-PRINT 
machine in operation at 
Wilsey-Bennett Co., San Francisco. 
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Australian Dairy Official Whiting Sales Head sume 
that 
DAIRY DOES PUBLIC SERVICE WITH ) sales 
MILK CARTON PANELS not | 
An example of public service is the milk carton, on 

which Jersey Farms Milk Service, Nashville, Tennessee, an 
used two of the four sides for the promotion of the United proc 
Gift Fund money-raisiing campaign this fall. mor 
mor 


Tom Herbert and Leslie Vantrease, Jersey Farms 
officials, were honored at one of the UGF luncheon 
meetings, for this voluntary donation of 700,000 carton 
panels to this drive. At this luncheon, Jersey Farms quart 
cartons of milk were placed on each table. 


Jersey Farms public relations program embraces many 








service features for the public, including local live base- 
ball and basketball broadcasting and telecasting, and a | 
daily live weatherman report, which has been on the | 3 
air since TV came to Nashville. . 





e 
BULLOCK HEADS WHITING SALES | 
Arnold J. Bullock, of Watertown, Massachusetts, : 
nationally known leader in the dairy industry and for 4s: 
the past four years vice-president and general manager 
of the Dairy Service Corporation of Washington, D. C., Ol 
has been named general manager of sales and advertising 
CON 
FAT! 
NOT 
OR: 
wv H FOO 
* You Need Doering * 
SELF- LIQUIDATING MC 
, 
FAST, PROFITABLE, ECONOMICAL, AUTOMATIC PRO- 
DUCTION. Soon pay for themselves in cost savings. 
New model makes 400 Ibs. of perfect patties per 
hour with only one operator. Large machine shown 
makes 1,200 Ibs. per hour with only 2 operators. 
Also 5 sizes of BUTTER PRINT MACHINES. 
Write for full details. 
THE MAY 


C. DOERING & SON, INC. iia 


1375 W. take St., CHICAGO 7, iLL. 
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of the Whiting Milk Company of Charlestown, Massa- 
chusetts, according to Arthur Norris, executive vice- 
president of the dairy. 


Mr. Bullock, who for the present will continue to 
serve as a director and vice-president of the Dairy Service 
Corporation, was associated with the Whiting Milk Com- 
pany prior to joining the Washington firm in 1951. For 
four years during 1947-1951, he served as retail sales 
manager for the Whiting Milk Company at Charlestown. 


“GREATER MILK SALES THRU MODERN 
SELLING METHODS” 

In a speech delivered to the Province of Quebec 
Milk Dealers’ Association at its annual convention, Evans 
G. Olwell, Jr., Dominion Dairies Limited, called for greate: 
milk sales through modern selling methods. 

In his talk, concerning ways and means of increasing 
milk sales, Mr. Olwell stated that more people will con- 
sume more milk and dairy products in the future, and 
that this increase will be the direct result of greater 
sales effort through advertising and merchandising, and 
not “through wishful thinking.” 

Mr. Olwell’s talk spiked the idea that milk is. still 
a necessity. “If we dairymen treated milk and dairy 
products less as something the housewife ‘needed’ and 
US to SELL, 


more clearly see the task before us.” 


more as food items for then we would 


Regarding budgets and what he called “selling atti- 
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tude” Mr. Olwell assured the group, “admittedly the 
average dairy operator does not have the fantastic adver- 
tising budgets of the beer barons or the soft drink mil- 
lionaires, but we do have the same creative talent and 
frankly the same opportunities, and on a smaller scale 
we can do a good job selling in our own individual 
markets. Then as sales increase we must appropriate 
more money to selling. 


* 
PETITION FOR MARKETING ORDER UPHELD 


Motions to dismiss the petition of the Syracuse 
Cooperative Milk Producers’ Bargaining Agency for a 
marketing order regulating the sale and distribution of 
milk in the Syracuse milk marketing area were denied 
by New York State Agriculture Commissioner Daniel J. 
Carey. 


Commissioner Carey's decision on the motions said: 


“Certain special appearances have been had of record 
and certain motions having been made to dismiss the 
petition and proceeding on the various grounds recited, 
it is hereby decided that all special appearances and all 
motions to dismiss the petition and proceeding, and any 
other motion or motions on which the Hearing Master 
reserved decision, are denied. 


“A proposed order will be sent to all parties appearing 


on the administrative hearing and written exceptions 


thereto may be made by such parties by filing the same 
with the Director of the Division of Milk Control on or 
before the 16th Day of January, 1956.” 
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Nebraska Dealer Uses 


To Meet Surplus 


Quotas 
Problem 


By NORMAN MYRICK 


E’°VE HEARD A LOT OF TALK within recent 
Wis about the problem of surplus milk and what 

it means to the farmer. We've heard very little 
on what it means to the distributor. To a distributor, 
especially a small distributor, trying to hold his producers, 
given a fair break on price, 
his own economic head above 
dangerous problem. 


and endeavoring to keep 
water, surplus can be a 


out in Nebraska who 
faced a serious problem in surplus. Carl Wittrock, presi- 
dent of the Nebraska Dairy Industries Association and 
owner of Wittrock Dairy in Falls City distributes approx- 
imately 80,000 pounds of Grade A milk per month. He 
was getting close to 120,000 pounds from his producers. 


We ran across a distributor 


Losing Proposition 
A big outfit, with appropriate facilities can handle 
surplus milk to better advantage than a distributor of 
Mr. Wittrock’s size. Paying $4.78 a hundred for Grade A 
and with no facilities but the open market to take care 
of the extra 40,000 pounds, Mr. Wittrock was confronted 
with a disastrous situation. 


i 


He was losing about 75 cents 


Dairies - Producers 
both profit with 
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in use. Literature available 
for all your producers. Write 
direct to factory. 


STAR PUMP 
AND COOLER CORP. 
1219 No. 15th St. Louis, Mo. 
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a hundred on the surplus milk which was sold as Grade C. 


Producers, quite naturally were concerned with their 
own milk checks. Their idea was to increase production, 
produce more Grade A milk, with little 
effect upon the distributor. 


thought of its 


The solution to the problem was the application of 
a quota system. It was a drastic step but so was the 


situation. 


Producer Reaction 
Mr. Wittrock discussed his problem with the pro- 
ducers. He pointed out the community of interest that 
existed between them and showed them what was hap- 
pening. The to the eventual destruction of 
his business was a reduction in the surplus that he was 
forced to handle. 


alternative 


This reduction could be 
either by dropping a few producers, 


accomplished 
which neither he 
nor they wanted, or by adjusting production to the needs 
of the market, which made some sense. 

The producers bought the logical idea. 


to try the quota system. 


They agreed 
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Mechanically the quota was applied on the basis if there is any truth in the old saw about pudding, is 


of the percentage of the total supply each farmer had pretty good reason for believing that the idea is not 
produced during the past year. This percentage was entirely devoid of merit. 

applied against the 80,000 pounds needed by Mr. Witt- 

rock to determine the quota for each producer. For e 


example, one producer was shipping 24,000 pounds a FOUR COMPANIES MERGED WITH 


month. This was 20 per cent of the total supply of 


120,000 pounds. Twenty per cent of the 80,000 pounds SOUTHERN DAIRIES 


Mr. Wittrock needed was 16,000 pounds. This was the Four dairy companies were merged with Southern 
monthly quota for that particular farmer. The balance Dairies, Inc., which has its headquarters in Charlotte, 
srade C, of his production commands the Grade C price which North Carolina. 
‘ith their was $2.68 at the time. The merger came about when Southern Dairies 
»duction, Satisfactory Results acquired the stock of Cloverland Dairy Products Cor- 
nt of its poration, New Orleans, Louisiana; Brookhaven Creamery 


The results of the quota approach to the problem 


Company, Inc., Brookhaven, Mississippi; Magnolia Cream- 
have been very satisfactory, according to Mr. Wittrock. "ith Pt . 


ery Company, Inc., Magnolia, Mississippi, and the White 
Ice Cream and Milk Company, Wilmington, North 
Carolina. 


vation of Farmers have changed their attitude toward the market 


was the sen . 
the and toward production. “They are much more conscious 


of poor cows now than they were before,” Mr. Wittrock 


says. He cited the instance of a producer who had a In announcing the merger, Southern Dairies Presi- 
the pro- barn full of heifers, 32 of them, due to come in. He dent W. S. Obenshain pointed out that the stock of 
rest. that saw what was happening and got rid of seven animals. these companies had been acquired in the past by National 
oo a ; Dairy Products Corporation, of which Southern Dairies is 
vas Nap- There are several important lessons to be learned i a : 
ti a : ; pa : a subsidiary. The Charlotte General Office of Southern 
coon 0 from Mr. Wittrock’s experience. The first one, and a oy pe 
i al ; Ri a Dairies had been administrative headquarters for these 
1€ was most encouraging one it is, demonstrates the willingness ‘ : 7 if. ce 
nplished : ; various companies since their acquisition by National 
nplishec of producers to listen to reason and to act according to Dairy , 
ither he reason when the facts are known. The second lesson —_ 
ne needs relates to the ability of the farmer to produce for the The four dairy organizations are now divisions of 
market. We are not prepared to say that the quota Southern Dairies rather than separate corporations, and 
y agreed system is the best way to accomplish this goal. We do are an integrated part of its operations in 14 southeastern 
say, however, that it worked for Mr. Wittrock which states. 
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@ Dealers Fight Alabama’s Restrictive Law 


@ Ohio Vegetable Fat Topping Too Much Like Cream 


@ Producer Price Increase Unwarranted, Says California 


ALABAMA: 


Dealers Fight Law Barring Milk 
From Out-of-State 


A temporary injunction to halt en- 
forcement of law 
empowering State Agriculture Com- 
missioner A. W. Todd to control milk 
imports from other states was granted 
by Montgomery Circuit Court Judge 
W. B. Jones. 

He acted on a petition by Birming- 
ham area milk distirbutors, whose at- 
torneys also sought a declaratory 
judgment to knock out the 1955 leg- 
islative act as unconstitutional. 


Alabama’s new 


The petition was filed on behalf of 
Southern Dairies, Perry Creamery Co., 
White Dairy, Inc., Foremost Dairies, 
Inc., all of Birmingham, and Gadsden 
Dairies, Inc. of Gadsden. 

The milk firms claimed they would 
suffer imminent and _irrepa- 
rable” damage from operation of the 
new law unless the courts blocked it. 
They argued the law is unconstitu- 
tional because it would deprive them 
of their rights under the federal con- 
stitution and federal laws. 


“clear, 


Intended to curb milk imports from 
neighboring states, the new law and 
the rules and regulations adopted 
under it gave Todd broad powers to 
grant or deny permits to out-of-state 
dairymen to sell milk in Alabama. 

In another Alabama development, 
the State Milk Control Board decided 
to conduct a series of public hearings 
throughout the state next spring to 
look into all phases of the milk in- 
dustry. 

Todd said the hearings might be 
followed by adjustments in milk prices 
and revisions of other milk regulations. 
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NORTH CAROLINA: 


Producers Granted 25-Cent Increase 
Per Hundredweight 


An increase of 25 cents per hun- 
dredweight in the producer price of 
milk in 35 counties in the eastern part 
of North Carolina was granted by the 
State Milk Commission. 


The action was taken following an 
earlier hearing at Goldsboro at which 
producers said they needed the in- 
crease because hurricane winds and 
floods had damaged their pastures and 
reduced their supplies for feed. 


The price boost is effective during 
December, January and February. Un- 
less further is taken, it will 
then revert to the statewide price of 
$6.25 per 100 pounds. During the 
three-month period it will be $6.50 
in the 35 counties. 


action 


OHIO: 


Ruling Raps Vegetable Fat Top- 
ping as Illegal Imitator 


State Agriculture Department ruled 
that instant whipped vegetable fat 
topping is an imitation of whipped 
cream and thus is illegal in Ohio. 


The ruling held in effect that the 
whipped toppings are similar to whip- 
ped cream in every respect, including 
smell, resemblance, taste, appearance, 
color, texture and body, and _ there- 
fore are an imitation of a product for 
which a standard has been established. 


Indications were that manufacturers 
of whipped toppings, who have sold 
their product unmolested in Ohio for 
several years, would take any enforce- 
ment action to court to test the ruling. 


PENNSYLVANIA: 


Commission Attacked for Lowering 
Milk Price 


A Pennsylvania Milk Control Com. 
mission order reducing certain mini- 
mum retail prices for half gallons and 
bulk milk was defended as “reason- 
able and in conformity with law” by 
the State Justice Department in a brief 
replying to a pending Dauphin County 
suit challenging the order. 


Eleven milk dealers, two from Pitts- 
burgh and two from Beaver and Me- 
Kees Rocks appealed from the order, 
which carries out part of Governor 
Leader's program to give consumers 
lower prices without hurting _pro- 


ducers. 


The order being challenged went 
into effect September 1 in 13 west- 
ern Pennsylvania counties. It reduced 
the allowable price of bulk milk sold 
to state institutions and other large 
users, lowered the price of half-gallon 
containers sold in stores by 3 cents 
under the home-delivered price, and 
decreased the home-delivered price of 
half-gallon containers by % cent per 
quart under the home-delivered price 
of single quarts. 

The Pittsburgh area for some time 
had had a price differential of 1 cent 
a quart between the price of store 
and home-delivered milk. 


MICHIGAN: 


Lawmakers May Permit Gallon 
Jugs to Spur Sales 


State Agriculture Department plans 
to study the use of gallon milk con- 
tainers as a possible means of stimu- 
lating milk consumption in Michigan. 


In announcing that the State Agri- 
culture Commission had authorized a 
study of the gallon containers by an 
impartial group, State Agriculture Di- 
rector G. S. McIntyre said he believes 
Michigan State University is the 
agency most qualified to handle the 
job and that he had queried the uni- 
versity on its willingness to conduct 
such a study. 


Present Michigan law prohibits the 
sale of milk in gallon containers. If 
the study indicates retail sale in gal- 
lon bottles would be _ beneficial to 
farmers and consumers, the commis- 
sion would presumably ask the state 
legislature to legalize such sales. 


One question which must be an- 
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swered by the study, McIntyre said, 
is whether the larger containers would 
lower prices paid to producers. 
Noting that a large part of the milk 
sold in the Chicago area is in gallon 
containers, he said Chicago milk prices 
have been slightly lower than those in 
Michigan. 
this does not necessarily mean the 


He added, however, that 


lower price was attributable to gal- 
lon containers. 
CALIFORNIA: 
Producer Price Increases Not War- 
ranted, State Body Holds 
State Agriculture 
nounced a statewide study of the fluid 


Department an 


milk industry indicated no increase in 
producer prices was warranted. 

Following public hearings held in 
various sections of the state, the de- 
partment released a statement declar- 
ing: 

“The analysis shows that the price 
and cost relationships between fluid 
milk and manufacturing milk still are 
relatively wide and the present sup- 
plies of milk are ample for this time 
of year, although some cost of pro- 
duction items are rising. 

“The department has recognized 
that some dairymen in certain sec- 
tions of the state are experiencing 
some economic stress. 
the indicate that 
one of the important reasons for this 
fluid milk of 
grade A class is being produced than 
The excess 
production receives a manufacturing 
milk price, which is substantially 
lower than the grade A price. 


“However, facts 


situation is that more 


the market can absorb. 


“It also has been noted that the 
new producer price schedules, effec- 
tive September 16 which established 
separate minimum prices for the milk 
fat and skim components of fluid milk, 
have improved the overall income of 
many fluid milk producers.” 

IOWA: 
Association Seeks Quality Controls 
on Cheese, Other Products 

State Agriculture Department was 
asked by the Iowa Creameries Asso- 
ciation to establish regulations to con- 
trol the quality of milk used in 
making cheese and other dairy prod- 
ucts, according to announcement by 
L. B. Liddy, chief of the department’s 
dairy and food division. 

While milk for sale by the bottle 
to Iowa consumers is subject to many 
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regulations, tests and grade require- 
ments, it was pointed out, milk sold 
to manufacturers of such dairy prod- 
ucts as cheese is subject only to the 
general provisions of the state pure 
food law which forbids sale of con- 
taminated or adulterated food for 
human consumption. 

The association, an organization of 
cooperative creameries, proposed a set 
of rules and standards for milk sold 
for processing into cheese and other 
dairy products. 

Liddy said department officials 
“think it is a reasonable request, but 
we want to hear from the dairy indus- 
try as a whole.” 

Noting that Iowa creameries in re- 
cent years have been selling an in- 
creasing amount of milk to cheese and 
dried-milk makers, Liddy cited as an 
example of this trend the fact that 
cheese factories in the state increased 
from 12 to 61 in the last five years. 


VIRGINIA: 


Safeway, High’s Lock Horns with 
Commission 


State Milk Commission rejected pe- 
titions by Safeway Stores, Inc., and 
High’s Dairy Products Co. for a re- 
consideration for its September order 
fixing retail milk prices for the north- 
ern Virginia area. 

The commission, on the advice of 
the state attorney general, set the 
prices according to a medium or 
average minimum of the costs of bot- 
tling and distributing milk. Oppo- 
nents of the order contended the 
prices should have been based “on the 
lowest cost of the most efficient type 
of distribution,” which would have 
resulted in a lower price minimum. 


Both Safeway and High’s have cases 
pending in the Richmond Circuit 
Court seeking to upset the commis- 
sion’s price-fixing orders. Safeway also 
has a case against the commission 
pending in the Arlington Circuit 
Court. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE: 
Milk Dispute Provokes Storm 

New Hampshire’s Milk Control 
Board has been the target of a stormy 
controversy that developed in the 
Candia area when Aime Jacob, a local 
dairyman, refused to follow board 
orders to charge 26 cents for a quart 
of milk. He has been selling it for 
19 cents and claims to be making a 
profit. 
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Future, Flavor, Price Discussed 
at Western States Convention 


ARSHALLING an impressive 
collection of talent that in- 
cluded C. Raymond Brock, 


president of the Milk Industry Foun- 
dation and Merrill Warnick, president 
of the American Dairy Association, the 
Western States Dairy Convention ad- 
dressed itself to broad questions of the 
industry's future and practical prob- 
lems of the immediate present. 


Big question for the future, set forth 


sible and desirable, Myrick pointed 
out that survival depends upon good 
management which in turn depends 
upon brains and information. Large 
companies do not have a mortgage on 
either of the 


these commodities, 


speaker said. 
Deterioration In Ice Cream Price 
The continuing deterioration of the 
ice cream market was analyzed by 
Rabuffo, editor of The 


Vincent Ice 


astating price operations that drove 
prices down to ridiculously and rujp. 
ously low levels. 


Dr. James C. White of Cornell Uni. 
versity reported the results of a six 
month study he had made of flavo, 
problems in the Denver market. Al. 
though local in geographical terms 
Dr. White’s study substantiated stud. 


ies conducted in other areas. Rancid 


flavors, often found in connection with | 


bulk farm tanks, received especial at. 
tention. Dr. White said rancidity was 
caused not by the tanks but by im. 
proper pipe lines leading into the tank 
Wherever turbulence is created ran. 





by the speakers, was > industry's ; 
y the spe kers, was the r Picea 
relationship to the segments of society 


with which its business is concerned. 


ice cream sales through large food 


Common denominator in practically 
every talk was an encouraging realiza- 
the 


lem. 


tion of supreme importance of 


Trade Journal. 
pointed out that the rapid growth of 


stores was a key factor in the prob 
He described some of the dev- 


cidity is likely to result. He cited the 


Mr. Rabuffo instance of a pipeline milking instal- 


lation that contained a vertical riser. 
Rancidity that had been plaguing th. 
producer ceased to be a_ problem 
when the riser was eliminated. 








accurate information. Speaking on 








“The Dairy Industry” 
which he 


a subject from 
could not possibly stray, 
Norman Myrick, editor of the Ameri- 
can Milk Review, asked the question 
that looms larger with each passing 




















year, “In an age of bigness can small 
and medium size dairy plants survive?” 
Asserting that survival was both pos- 
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Lis a GIGGEP Sob Now / 


Join the 
MARCH OF DIMES 


January 4 4 


final luncheon, drew a bead on the 
problem of public relations and pulled 
the trigger. Most telling shot was his 
insistence that what 


than 


matters is what 


you do rather what you say 


Public relations is made up of many 
things, he declared, and most of them 
begin at home. 


PACKAGED BOILERS 
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b.h.p. provides efficient operation firing 
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Mr. Brock, featured speaker at the | 
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RIDING THE POOL 


(Continued From Page 46) 


if more milk was to be obtained di- 
rectly from producers by Philadelphia 
handlers, the 
such production would be more like 
that of the Philadelphia than of the 
New York milkshed. 


seasonal variation of 


Receipts of milk from producers 
delivering to Philadelphia order plants 
during the past five years have aver- 
the 
spring months than during the fall 
months. the 1,967,000 
pounds (table 2, line 4) by 19 per 
2,341,000 pounds, an 


amount of spring milk, with Philadel- 


aged 19 per cent greater during 
Increasing 


cent gives 
phia’s seasonal production, necessary 
to supply the fall excess of Class | 
sales plus 20 per cent. 


of the total volume of 


surplus in the New York pool, how 


In terms 


significant is 2,341,000 pounds, spread 
over five years? The total volume of 
Class IIT milk in the New York pool 
during the spring months of the past 
five years has amounted to 6,250.- 
844,000 pounds. The estimated sur- 
plus which might be assigned to the 


Philadelphia market on the basis of 
the extent to which the Philadelphia 
market has relied upon the New York 
market supplemental 
amounts to approximately four hun- 


for supplies 
dredths of one per cent of the volume 
of the spring surplus in the New York 
pool. If the Philadelphia market had 
paid into the New York pool the dif- 
ference between the surplus price and 
the Class I price on 2,341,000 pounds 
of milk at a rate of $2.50 per hun- 
dredweight, such an amount would 
have increased the value of surplus 
in New York pool by less than one- 
tenth of one cent ($.001) per hundred- 
weight. Such a payment would have 
increased the return to producers sup- 
plying the New York pool by an 
five hundredths of 
a cent ($.005) and one-tenth of a cent 
($.001) per hundredweight. Truly. 
this is insignificant. 


amount between 


Perhaps the Philadelphia market is 
responsible for some of the surplus 
milk in the New York pool. The data 
suggest, however, that a significant re- 
sponsibility cannot be assigned to 
Philadelphia on the basis that the 
Philadelphia market obtains supple- 


mental supplies of Class I milk from 
New York Order plants, if any con- 
of surplus milk 
originated by the Philadelphia market, 
is now in the New York pool it must 
there by the 
shifting of producers and plants. 


CHICAGO FEDERAL MILK 
MARKETING ORDER 
AMENDED 


Milk producers in the Chicago mar- 


siderable quantity 


have been transferred 


keting area will have optional bases 
for milk pricing in 1956 that are de- 
termined in 
1955. 


This provision is contained in an 


the same manner as in 


amended Federal milk marketing or- 
the U. S. 
The 


which has been approved by more 


der of Department of 


Agriculture. amended _ order, 
than two-thirds of the producers in the 


area, took effect January 1, 1956. 

The option consists of an election to 
which is the 
average of a producer's daily deliveries 


use an earned base, 
during the Fall production period, or a 
base which is a specified percentage of 
the deliveries. 





“Refrigerated Trucks -the Coming Thing” 





No. 126RB 24 Qt. Case 


Be Ready for This 
Nation-Wide Trend 


with 

*® From ‘Motor Truck Survey” recently made 

by the Olsen Publishing Co. We'll gladly 

send you a copy of this interesting report 
with our compliments. 


LARGEST EXCLUSIVE 





No. 118RB—16 Qts. or 9 Half-Gal. Case 


Exclusive ‘‘Deep-Down’’ Stacking 
Double Round Wire Grid Between Flat 
Wires and Stacking Ring 


BARKER? ®UMEER 


More and more milk plants, the 
trucks . . . and economy proved 
loads, longer service, easier handling 


nation 
Barker Wire 
these are only a few of the many features 
Barker offers in patented ““NuNESTyle” cases with “Double-V” 
Buy modern Barker Cases for your needs today... 





No. 122RB—20 Qts. 


Illustrating Three Flat Wires Under 
Each Carton 


WIRE CASES 


converting to refrigerated 
Quicker cooling, lighter 


over, are 
Cases. 


Bumper Bars 
and for the years to come 


. .and be ready for the newer truck developments. 


Now Two Barker Factories to Serve You Better 


STANDARD OF THE INDUSTRY “The Case of Perfection with Corner Protection” 





ARKER 


MERS. OF WIRE CASES 





January, 1956 
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BARKER EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


156 SEVENTH STREET 


KEOSAUQUA, IOWA 
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NEW USES OF POLYETHYLENE IN 
THE DAIRY INDUSTRY 


(Continued From Page 54) 


tected from tampering and _pilferage 
and the 
pouring lip during emptying; streak- 
ing of product 


from contamination from 
by the can metal, 
often a very troublesome factor in the 
handling of ice-cream mix, is elimi- 
nated; oxygen is excluded; can clean- 
ing is easy since the product does not 
touch it. This item is a large factor 
in some plants because cans often 
come back from routes without being 
cleaned and the removal of dried milk 
materials requires hand scrubbing, 
which is costly both as to labor and 
the shortening of the life of the tinned 
A study 
country processing plant showed that 
savings in washing costs through the 
use of liners more than paid for the 
liners. Indications 


surface. made in a large 


are that can life 
may be increased materially and the 
frequency of by 
The can does not 
affect the product nor does the prod- 


uct affect the can. 


retinning reduced 


use of the liners. 


A further advantage is the elimina- 





THIS 1S NO BULL 


VV ELS TIT IZ it Milk Carton Wire can really 








49TH AND SOUTH WESTERN AVENUE e CHICAGO 9, ILLINOIS 
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help you avoid a lot of problems 
in your packaging operation. 
Specify Wilson YWILSTITIZCFI 


WILSON the mill that service built 


Manufacturers of Wire, Nails, Rivets 


Telephone LAfayette 3-1221 


WILSON STEEL AND WIRE COMPANY 


tion of spillage. A can may be tipped 
without contents even 
The loss 


of a single can of cream or ice-cream 


over loss of 


though the cover falls off. 


mix will buy many hundreds of poly- 
ethylene bags. 

Aesthetic advantages should not be 
overlooked. Consumers are not oblivi- 
ous to efforts on the part of proces- 
sors to give them the best possible 
products, protected against all kinds 
of contamination. 


With the applications of polyethy- 
lene sheet increasing rapidly, the cost 
Thus it would 
seem that the dairy industry may con- 


is steadily declining. 


tinue to develop new uses for this 
interesting packaging material. It is 
not often that something is offered to 
the industry which promises cost re- 
ductions along with improved sanita 
tion and aesthetic value. 
Polyethylene bags for experimental 
use were furnished by Kordite, Inc., 
Division of Textron Inc., 


Macedon, New York. 


The American Wire Tie Company, 


American, 


Gowanda, New York, furnished wire 


ties and automatic-closing tools. 





THE TRULY 


Simple construction throughout. 
cated timing gears that could cause trouble. 


ATi Cem 8) I mete) ia \ bd 


ADVANTAGES OF A LABORATORY 


(Continued From Page 34) 
g 


ufacturing the finished 


product. If a plant is considering q 


process to 


new operation, technical knowledge js 
already there, with a greater under. 
standing of the plant’s working con. 
ditions and advice as the operation 
proceeds. 

It is a help for a Sales or Route 
man to be able to tell a customer that 
the 
checked and tested by their own lab- 


products they are selling ar 
oratory. Records kept by the technol. 
ogist of all tests performed, are often 
an asset in obtaining more wholesale 
business: a prospective buyer can by 
more easily persuaded that a plant's 
the 
the 
months’ tests on the particular prod- 
uct 


products best, when 


fronted 


are con- 


with results of several 


he is interested in. 


A technologist is a considerable 
help to a plant foreman, or manager, 
through his or her more detailed 


knowledge on such matters as_ th 
effects of temperature and processing 
on the chemical and bacterial content 


of milk, detergents, sanitizing agents, 


ANITARY PUMP 


VIKING "SANITOR" 


(Hydraulically Balanced) 
20-35-50-90 G.P.M. sizes 





Easy to clean —no large, awkward parts or 
small intricate pieces. No corners or recesses. 
Quick and handy take-down construction. No 
tools required. 

Positive, slow speed operation. Smooth, even 
flow. No churning or undue agitation. 


Simple, O-Ring seal. First to use in the sani- 
tary, positive displacement pump industry. 


No compli- 


Handy port arrangement. Simplify piping. 


For complete information on the entire line of 
Viking Sanitor pumps ask for catalog Fl today. 





CEDAR FALLS, IOWA, U. S. A. 
In Canada, it’s “ROTO-KING” Pumps 


The Original “Gear Within a Gear” Rotary Pump 
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the 
work of a fieldman is aided by the 


to give a few examples. Finally, 
technologist who can when necessary, 
run extra bacterial and other tests on 
milk shipped by individual farmers, 
that a 
high quality raw product is received 
by the plant. 


thereby ensuring unceasingly, 


[ sincerely hope the rather gloomy 
picture painted by the author of “Is 
There Really a Shortage of Dairy 
fechnologists?” 
not, it is a sign that the dairy industry 
is moving backwards. No industry in 


is an isolated case. If 


today’s competitive world can reject 
technical knowledge and control if it 


Question: There are some area- 
wide dairy contracts now, and 
others are being worked on. 
What is your opinion of the fu- 
ture of this trend? 


Unions bargaining with dairies are 
quite conscious of the expansion in 
the 
larger dairies from a single processing 
plant, through longer routes into near- 
by cities, and through branches. They 
seek to follow this pattern, they say, 
As 
weaker or economically unsound local 


market areas being covered by 


with the contractual bargaining. 


agents and unions can be absorbed, 
the unions are doing so. The first step 


large contract areas, especially in west- 
ern states, or around the larger metro- 
politan markets. The 
pronounced in the baking industry 
than in the dairy industry, 


trend is more 
at present. 
Top Teamster officials, whose experi- 
ence has been largely with trucking 
like to 


contracts, and in the trucking industry 


contracts, set up area-wide 


they have set up a goal they would 


like to see for other industries such 
as ours. 
Question: Is there any likelihood 


that this over-all merger organi- 
zation will assign over all juris- 
diction to one union? 








is to move forward and keep its value thev take 


is to require 


submission of There is likelihood that such may 


to its country and community. proposed contracts, grievance settle- happen, but from what we have heard 
e ments that make precedents, etc. Then it is not seriously considered, at least 

the Teamsters’ joint councils, or re- at present. Brcchinnt Dave Bask of 

LABOR MERGER gional dairy trade conference, take the IB Teamsters was reported to have 
(Continued From Page 29) jurisdiction. In some cases, they take been willing to turn the canneries, 
rivalry between leaders in the unions over the local union by placing a dairies and some other industries ove 
dealing with dairies than ever before. trustee in charge, which can be done to Ruether’s new Industrial Union 
This human trait to want to make a under the more liberal wording of Division (IUD) in the merger talks at 


favorable showing to gain a better job 
is likely 


ri- 


or more influential position 


last convention. 


to persist, and with it will come 
valries in bargaining and living under 
trends in labor 


that there is 


dairy contracts, probably more in- 


tensely than ever. 


Valley Lea 


You can depend upon Mid-West for 
BUTTER 


fine quality butter, churned from top 
quality cream; available in Valley Lea 
SWEET 
CREAM 


y____ Package or your Brand Name. 
Ic—E CREAM 
Mix 


CHEDDAR 
CHEESE 


BAKERY QUALITY 
NONFAT 
Dry MILK 



























Fluid, frozen and special formula, 
approved for many restricted mar- 
kets. Tanker service if preferred. 





Highest quality fresh milk and cream, 
carefully processed under constant lab- 
oratory control, is your assurance of a 
_mix that fulfills evey ice cream need. 


You can depend upon the high 
quality of Mid-West Cheddar; 
packaged Longhorns, Daisies, 
_Blocks. Cheddars. 


” Procseeed especially for the Baking in- 
dustry, a high quality product for every 
need, acceptable for some dairy uses. 
Packaged 50 or 100 pounds, polyeth- 
BD cose lined bags or in fibre drums. 


“A top quality product—when you 
need it—assured by Mid-West's 
vast buttermaking j operations. - 

You always car can 1 depend u upon n Mid- “West 
for your special needs as they arise; 
we have a vast milk supply from the 


best dairy farms of five dairy states. 


Dry BUTTERMILK 


SPECIAL FORMULA 
Dairy ProouctTs 


the new constitution adopted at their 


Most dairy operators familiar with 
contracts 


a concerted effort to en 











New York, but the 
has denied any such plans. Since most 


Teamsters office 


dairy operations are organized more 
on the craft type than the industrial 
type used by the CIO in automotive, 


(Please Turn to Page 105) 


are aware 


A TRUSTED NAME IN 


ALL DAIRY PRODUCTS 


The Dairy Plant's 
All-Purpose 


Valley Lea 


Lo-TEMP 


SPRAY PROCESS) 
NonFAT Dry MILK 


Processed from high quality, 
form-fresh fluid milk, af uni- 





Packed 
form low temperatures, you Polyethylene 
find Valley Lea (spray proc- lined Bags 
ess) Lo-Temp, Nonfat Dry 4 my 


Milk will fulfill your every 
need in the dairy plant. Use 
it in making Cottage Cheese; 
Chocolate Milk and Choco- 
late Drink; Cultured Butter- 





An Organization Equipped 
and Prepared To Serve You. 


milk; Ice Cream Mix and in Mid-West's assured milk supply received 
other products. Made by by creamery and dairy plants throughout 
practical dairymen, under Michigan, Indiana, Illinois, Ohio and 


Tennessee is our guarantee to you of sup- 
ply and quality dependability —at all times. 
Mid-West plants serve all branches of the 
industry (both fluid and manufacturing) 
and have modern processing facilities and 
trained personnel, working under the 
watchful eyes of laboratory technicians, 
to give you the high quolity product you 
want— When You Wont It. 


constant laboratory control, 
especially for 


use in the 
dairy plant. 


Maid-Uleat Producers: Creamenied, inc. 


< d We st 


Jefferson Boule 
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Tested Appeals and Techniques 
Key to Winning Ad Program 





Justly proud of their winning entry in the Milk Industry Foundation’s competition for milk 
advertising in newspapers in cities over 250,000 are W. J. Nevins, August C. Ragnow and, 
Anthony Helbling representing Fairmont Foods Co. Looking on is Donald P. Hayes, Turner 


SAVES a 
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and Westcott Dairy, Inc., of Philadelphia. 


CLOSURES 


@ Bottling 5 million bottles of 
milk a year? If so, you can have 


Modern modern cover capping at less than 
° ip 
Cover Capping plug cap costs with Fords Econ 


Seal Synchro-Print capping. Hard 
at less than to believe, but we've got all the 


Plug Cap Cost! facts to prove it. Write today! 


BASCA MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
( Division of Huyler's) 
2222 North Olney Street * Indianapolis, Indiana 





’ Sales Cunvee 





AIRMONT FOODS COMPAQ) 
7 mining the acres of diamonds ; 

its own backyard, has built wh; 
may very well be the nation’s beg 
fluid milk advertising program. Thre 
time victor, in as many years, of t| 
Milk Industry Foundation’s annual a 
vertising competition, Fairmont h 
made extensive and highly intelligey; 
use of the plentiful supply of adve 
tising ideas and information that ar 
available for the asking. 


Uses ADA Appeals 


Under the direction of August ( 
Ragnow, vice-president in charge \ 
sales and advertising, Fairmont ha 
taken the appeals developed by th 
American Dairy Association and giver 
them an original, sparkling interpreta 
tion. The interpretation in its tum 
based upon extensive studies of read 
ership compiled by the Bureau of 
Advertising of the American News 
paper Publishers Association. 


Both the Politz studies conducte 
for the American Dairy Associatior 
and the readership studies conducte 
by the ANPA’s Bureau of Advertising| 
are immensely rich sources of adver 
tising information. Collectively the: 
constitute a one-two informationa 


| punch that is hard to beat. 


Fairmont Shares Skills 

A great deal of credit is due Mi 
Ragnow for the effective use he has 
made of this material. Several mor 
bushels of credit must go to Mr. Rag 
now and to Fairmont for the broa 
industry-wide view they have taker 
They have willingly shared thei! 
knowledge and their skill with thé 
rest of the industry on the assump 
tion that a general rise in the calibe 
of milk advertising and merchandising 
will help everybody including Fait 


mont Foods Company. That is indus 


trial statesmanship of a high order 


American Milk Review 
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GREEN SPOT OFFERS PUPPET 
AS PREMIUM 


Green Spot, Inc., whose Green Spot 
Orange Drink is distributed through 
dairies in all parts of the country, an- 
nounces a premium promotion that is 
expected to swell Green Spot sales 
during the next year. 

Each 
quantity of bottle hangers promoting 


dairy will be furnished a 
a hand puppet which is available di- 
rectly from Green Spot for 35c and 
two orange drink caps. Since the or- 
der is sent directly to Green Spot and 
all mailing is directly from its Holly- 
wood office, individual dairies will re- 
ceive the benefit of a premium pro- 
motion without the difficulties usually 
associated with these ventures. 

Each puppet features a face of pure 
non-toxic vinyl, movable eyes, and a 
coat of colorfast preshrunk fabric. The 
happy Green Spot puppet is a source 
ff constant enjoyment since he bows, 
nods, shakes his head, rolls his eyes, 
claps his hands and performs dozens 
of other tricks. 

The Green Spot puppet promotion 
will be followed up in 1956 with an 
offer of high quality plastic and balsa 


better 





WILK BUTTER“ CHEE 


wi (D0 
pit A ( 


wood gliders. The glider features an 
entire fuselage of plastic with wooden 
wings and tail assemblies. It also has 
an exclusive controlled-flight feature 
that allows the plane to be flown at 
the end of a length of string. 
Continuing through the first nine 
months of 1956, with all details han- 
dled by Green Spot, the premium 
promotion is expected to be a valu- 
able sales booster for all dairies han- 
dling Green Spot Orange Drink. 


am 
ADA PUBLISHES SOUR CREAM 
RECIPE BOOK 

The American Dairy Association has 
prepared a booklet of 50 recipes using 
sour cream, some of which will come 
as a pleasant surprise to long-time 
sour cream users. 

Called “50 Wonderful Ways to Use 
Sour Cream,” the booklet should pro- 
vide a timely hint to the milk dealer 
who is, just about now, wondering 
what to promote for the Lenten sea- 
son. The 50 concoctions go the full 
distance from appetizer to soup to 
entree to dessert, not forgetting, of 
course, salads and other supplemen- 
tary dishes. 


The recipe booklet has more than 
the ordinary amount of zing because 
it marks a nation-wide attempt by a 
nation-wide organization, to take the 
onus off sour cream. The beginnings 
of a movement to change the name 
reference in the 
booklet to the fact that in some parts 
of the country, the product is called, 
“Salad Cream.” 


are apparent in a 


NEW BOTTLE SPARKS VIRGINIA 
PROMOTION 


Word comes to us from Newport 


News, Virginia, of a successful pro 
motion built around the Richer Pow 


cream top bottle. 


H. F. Wall, president of the Burk- 
holder Dairy, Newport News, Vir- 
ginia, writes: 

..we began the retail sale of 
milk in the Richer Pour Bottle and we 
are indeed well pleased with its recep 
tion by our trade. 


In three and a half months we have 
taken on 2,666 new retail customers. 
This is an average of almost 800 new 
During this 
time from April 1 to July 15, we had 


customers per month. 


sPpeciFy MURPHY 





high order} 310 HERRING AVENUE, WILSON, N. C. 


ilk Review 


January, 1956 


In every phase of construction, 
Murphy Bodies are designed for bet- 


ter Quality. 


Fully insulated and equipped with 
hold-over plates for ammonia or self- 
contained freon compressor refriger- 
ation, Murphy Bodies assure you of 
greater economy. 


Added safety is an important feature 
of Murphy Bodies all steel construc- 
tion. 


Make it Murphy... 
self. 


and see for your- 


MURPHY BODY WORKS, Inc. 


TELEPHONE: NO. 7-1146 
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two to six solicitors working in well- 
established residential sections. These 
men have covered about one half of 
Norfolk. The results are surprising. 

“Our driver-salesmen have wel- 
comed the bottle ... The men hired to 
introduce the bottle stay on to become 
regular driver-salesmen...This has 
created six completely new retail 
routes.” 


e 
EMPHASIS ON MARKET RESEARCH 


Today’s housewife is making many 
of the food industries’ business deci- 
sions. Her influence has been greatly 
increased through use of the new sci- 
entific motivation and market research, 
Harold W. Comfort, 
vice-president of the 


says executive 


Borden Com- 
pany. “She tells us what products to 
put out, how to improve them, how 
to package them, and tells us even 


where we can sell them best,” he says. 


Because the housewife today is a 
more knowing person, a more inquisi 
tive, more individualistic and willing 
to try the new and different, the food 
industry adapted the “science of meas- 
uring human attitudes and behavior.” 






the other fellow to begin 
here at home as we begin the New Year. 


With this thought in mind, we have decided to use the greater por 
tion of our advertising appropriation this year to bring to our readers 
some of the thoughts which inspired America’s founding fathers in their 


fight for independence and national unity. 


Perhaps some of our friends may wish to clip the illustrations for 
their scrapbooks, and they may be helpful to students and teachers. 
episodes is a new book 
America,” 


The inspiration for this series of historical 


published in 1955 entitied ‘‘The Faith that Built 


lee Vrooman, long a student and lover of American history, graduate 
of the University of Maine, Professor, and then Dean of International 
College in Turkey. Mr. Vrooman died as a result 
shortly after he had finished his monumental task. 
Illustrations for this series were penned by Jaquelin Taliaferro Smith 
and, with quotations, are used by permission of The Arrowhead Publishing 
Company, New York. 


Chocolate Milk Drinks made with FORBES 
Powders are delicious 
Write or Wire for a FREE Sample 


The BENJAMIN P. FORBES CO. 


Chocolate Flavor 





2000 WEST 14th ST. @ CLEVELAND 13, OHIO 
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REMAKING THE WORLD 


Everybody wants to see a better world, but everyone is waiting for 
Why not start at the grass roots . right 


The vice-president described moti- 
vation research as qualitative and 
market research as quantitative. “In 
motivation research we try to probe 
into the buyer’s mind to find out first 
why she uses a product and what her 
attitudes are toward that product. We 
want to get at the underlying reasons 
for her preferences and _ behavior. 
Then, on the basis of our findings, 
we can develop questionnaires to de- 
termine the extent to which these 
situations and attitudes exist, and to 
what degree.” 

Describing the Borden Company's 
experiences with motivation and mar- 
ket research, Mr. Comfort pointed out 
the company had changed the vis- 
cosity of its chocolate drink after 
motivation research among mothers 
showed they preferred a low-viscosity 
chocolate drink for their children. 

* 
THATCHER OFFERS COLORED 
CASSEROLES AS PREMIUMS 

Thatcher Glass Manufacturing 
Company of Elmira, New York, has 
come up with a colorful French cas- 
serole as a premium for use by dealers 
in promoting cottage cheese. 


by the late 


of ao heart ailment 


Check and Write For Details 


G. P. GUNDLACH AND CO. 
Sewants to the Dairy Industry 
1201 W. EIGHTH STREET 

CINCINNATI 


The casseroles come in sets of six 
each colored differently as an induc 
ment for the housewife to come bag 
for more, until she has the complet 
set. The colors are yellow, red, gray 
green, blue and burgundy. They pa 
heat-resistant and guaranteed for 
life-time against oven breakage. 


According to the Thatcher premiuy 
plan, the dealer can expect to sell 1) 
ounces of cottage cheese in the Cas 
serole for about 49 cents. Including 
expense of lids and promotion mat 


rials, the item offers a good margin 


The promotional material consists of 
leaflets, streamers, store displays and 
newspaper mats and radio and T\ 
scripts. 

Thatcher has agreed to handle all 
details of replacements directly, reliey- 
ing the dealer of one of the headaches 
often associated with premium pr 
motions. 


A brochure, available to milk dis. 
tributors, contains a detailed presen. 
tation on how to approach and 
execute a concentrated sales promo- 


tion plan for cottage cheese, using the 


casserole as a premium. 


PLAN 
FORMULA 


DEHYDRATED VEGETABLES 
ADVERTISING PROGRAM 


Advertising printed in attractive glowing inks 


Vehicle Cards 

3” x 6” Folders 

Bottle Hangers 
Snap-Ons 

Lapel Buttons 
Dominations 

Store Posters 

Chrome or Wood Frames 
Stix-on-Frames 
Package Reproduction 


3, OHIO 
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NORRIS DISPENSER FOR THE HOME 


A Milk Dispenser for use in the 
home kitchen has been announced by 
Norris Dispensers, Inc., Minneapolis. 


The newest addition to the kitchen 
is 304% inches high, 25% inches wide 
and 15% inches deep. It can be placed 
on a counter top, set on any table or 
it can be built into the wall. 

The dispenser is finished in a white 
baked enamel exterior and _ stainless 
steel interior. The unit is completely 
sanitary and built according to ac- 
cepted sanitarians’ specifications. 

A standard 110 volt electrical out- 
A silent 
refrigeration unit keeps milk at a con- 


let will operate the dispenser. 


stant 35 degree temperature. 

The dispenser holds two standard 
12 quart containers and milk can be 
kept fresh for longer periods than in 
smaller containers. A single valve and 
pouring spout aerates the milk as it 
is dispensed. 

According to L. F. Norris, presi- 
dent of Norris Dispensers, Inc., the 
new home dispenser unit will enable 


families who consume just a little 





ere Tae * 


STANDARD 20 QT. 
STAINLESS 


CHANNEL TYPE 
DISPENSER 20 QT. 





more than an average amount of milk 
to enjoy colder, more refreshing milk 
at a flip of the wrist. 


The home milk dispenser will be 
serviced by routemen who will mere- 
ly place a full sanitary dispenser can 
into the unit on each delivery date. 
The housewife won't have to touch 
the machine except for switching a 
simple mechanism that transfers the 
flow from one can to another when 
empty. 

Some dairies have already expressed 
interest in the machine by tentatively 
planning to place them in homes of 
regular customers and eliminating reg- 
ular delivery of smaller packaged 


G 





CUP TYPE DISPENSER 20 QT. 
(WITH CAP) 


units. The unit will soon be placed 
in mass production and offered to the 
dairy industry for supplying to regu 
lar customers. 


MENUS BY TELEPHONE 


Originator of many sales promo 


the Whiting Milk 


Company in Boston, Mass., has come 


tional schemes, 


up with another one that should gain 
Called Dial-A-Menu, 
the idea is the brainchild of a com- 


some attention. 


pany team headed by Arthur Norris, 
executive vice-president. 

Here’s how it works: A housewife, 
at her wit’s end as to what to prepare 
for dinner, calls DEvonshire 8-6600 
and not only hears a charming voice 
deliver a complete, balanced menu, 
she will also get shopping bargain 
tips. The voice will be that of Daisy 
Meadows, Whiting’s living trademark. 


Prior to the announcement made to 
the general public through press, 
radio, television and point-of-sale dis- 
plays, test surveys were made that 
indicate that the service will receive 
widespread acceptance. 


Zuality Guilt 
MILK CANS 


in Std. and Dispenser Types 
All Stainless Steel! 






CLIP TYPE 
20 QT. DISPENSER 





PLASTIC 


CAP 
STAINLESS 


STEEL COVER 
7” DIAMETER 


PENN-MICHIGAN MANUFACTURING CORP. 


2730 SCOTTEN AVENUE., DETROIT 10, MICHIGAN 
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This picture of a Girton Weighmaster shows the farm tank mounted on platform scale. 
Scale is adjusted for weight of tank so that scale registers only weight of milk. 


Girton Weighing System Puts 
Farm Tanks On Scales 


NEW METHOD for determin 
ing the amount of milk in a 
bulk farm tank 
nounced by the Girton Manufacturing 


has been an- 


Company. Known as the Girton 
Weighmaster, the device is essentially 
a farm tank mounted on a standard 


platform type scale. 


Weights and measures officials have 
never been completely happy with the 
calibrated measuring stick method of 
determining the quantity of milk in a 
farm tank. Indeed, a report by a Com- 
mittee of the National Council of 
Weights and Measures Officials, de- 
clared that tanks could be certified as 
containing a given volume of milk. The 
translation of that volume into pounds, 
the report said, could not be certified. 
It was even suggested that milk be 
purchased on a volumetric basis rather 
than a weight basis. 
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The Girton method is an appar- 
ently successful attempt to solve this 


problem. 


The scale on which the farm tank is 


mounted is include the 


balanced to 
tare weight of the tank. The scale 
will, therefore, show only the weight 
of milk in the tank. 


Trickiest problem was the matter of 
refrigerant movement. Such move- 
ment could cause a variation in the 
reading on the scale. The solution is 
to pump down the system so that all 
refrigerant is removed except a small 
amount of gas which remains constant 
because pressure, temperature, and 
volume are always the same. 


According to Darl L. Evans, refrig- 
eration engineer with the Girton Man- 
ufacturing Company, when the tank 
driver arrives to pick up the milk he 


N 


presses a switch on the control panel 
and the following happens: 


1. The flow of refrigerant to the tank 
is automatically cut off. 


2. The compressor and agitator auto- 
matically start, regardless of the 
milk temperature. 

3. At the end of the 5-minute inter- 


val, the agitator and compressor 
stop, with the compressor having 
completed the pump down of the 


refrigerant. 


t. A pilot light, located on the con- 
trol, flashes on, indicating that th 
milk is ready to be weighed. 


When the pilot light comes at the 
end of the cycle, the tank of milk is 


ready to be weighed. 


The system is sensitive down to the 
last pound. In a demonstration de- 
signed to show the accuracy of the 
scales weights totaling 200 pounds 
The scale 
A pint 
of milk was then added to the weights 
in the tank. 
diately registered the added weight. 


were placed in the tank. 
beam registered 200 pounds. 


The scale beam imme- 


The Girton Manufacturing Com- 
pany has done considerable experi- 
menting with various types of 
measuring devices in an effort to im- 
prove upon the measuring stick meth- 
od. At one time a sanitary metering 
device developed in Europe offered 
some promise. However, the meter re- 
quired a constant velocity in the flow 
of milk in order to be efficient. The 
final result, up to the present of Gir- 
ton research, is the farm tank mounted 
on a scale. 


Despite the necessity of providing 
space for the scale beneath the tank 
a low height for the tank has been 
maintained. floor to 


Distance from 


breast rim is 35 inches. 


The scale mounted tanks come in 


two sizes. The Girton Weighmaster 


Deluxe Farm Tanks are available in 
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sizes ranging from 200 to 1,000 gal- 
lons. Another 
Scotsman Weighmaster is available in 


model known as the 


sizes running from 175 gallons to 285 


gallons. 


The weighmasters went on the mar- 
ket December 16. Prices vary slightly 
as the tanks increase in size. Although 
the cost of the scale added to the cost 
of the tank makes the total price some- 
what higher than for the tank alone, 
the elimination of the calibration 
charge tempers the overall price. 

e 
FIBREBOARD OPENS DENVER 
CARTON-MAKING PLANT 

More than 400 persons attended a 

marked the 


opening of the new carton converting 
plant built by 


Denver reception that 


Fibreboard Products 


Inc. five miles south of the city’s 
center. 

R. E. Bundy, 
dent, said the plant would supply an 
48-hour de 


livery service radius of Denver. 


Fibreboard vice-presi 


eight-state area within a 


Physical layout of the plant and 
machinery is designed for high-speed 


straight-line production of cartons and 


Pure-Pak milk containers. The plant 


features a unique statistical quality- 
control system which provides con- 
stant graph recordings from five dif- 
ferent check points to maintain a con- 
level. 


presses provide a_five-color 
- 


PUBLIC DRANK MORE CHOCOLATE 
IN 1955 THAN EVER BEFORE 


tinuous quality Rotogravure 


service. 


Americans in 1955 drank 320 mil- 
lion more glasses of dairy chocolate 
milk and chocolate drink than they 


did in 1954. 


This increase of two glasses per per 


son, or about one pint, brought the 


per capita average annual consump- 
tion of dairy chocolate to a new record 


of one gallon and eight ounces. 


announced by 
Milk Re- 


as they disclosed 


figures were 
Chocolate 
search Foundation 
that the 
retail volume with 
000,000 for 1955. 


These 


directors of the 


industry set a new high in 
a total of $175,- 


The dollar 
were up 11% per cent over the previ- 


ous year, according to the four di 


OT 


Plunger Packing 


for Homogenizers and Viscolizers 


— coronomemanananne 


ofo 





and gallonage increases 


TAILOR MADE Vad 






rectors, each an executive of major 
chocolate ingredient manufacturing 


firms. 
Five major factors were credited for 
the increase: 
1) The generally 
conditions. 


good economic 


2) An awareness of the nutritional 
values of milk and chocolate 
milk. 

3) Success of the chocolate milk 
promotion sponsored by the 
Chocolate Milk Research Foun- 
dation and the dairy industry’s 
recognition of the value of pro- 
motions. 

4) Better understanding by school 


dieticians of the value of choco- 
late milk in helping children 
meet their daily milk require- 


ments. 


5) Varied uses for dairy chocolate, 
such as serving it hot and as a cooking 


ingredient. 


Total gallonage of chocolate milk 
sold at the retail level was up 20 


million from the 1954 total. 





Ow n-Otiten 


STITCHING WIRE 


ik 
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YOUR PERSONAL MILK CONTAINER 


Top grain leather and neoprene Plunger 


Packings . 


all popular makes of Homogenizers and Vis- 


colizers. 


prices. 


size and style. Jobber inquiries invited. 


Mal 
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. V type, U type and Hat type for 
Finest quality packings at reasonable 


Ask your Dairy Jobber for E-MAC pack- 


ings or write direct for samples and prices giving 


DAIRY BRUSH CO., INC, 


READING @ PENNSYLVANIA 





Buy the best... 


Stitching Wire. Manufactured to exact 


1c 
og So 


S 
iy 
SEL. WIRE 


Also distributed by THE EX-CELL-O CORP., Detroit, Mich. 


from the specialist in 


specifications for your Excello machine. 


See for yourself. 


WRITE TODAY 
FOR FREE SAMPLE 










10257 TORRENCE AVE. 
Le CHICAGO 17, ILLINOIS 
BRANCH OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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OBITUARIES — 


Injuries Fatal to W. J. Wachowitz 
President of Alloy Products Corp. 


Walter J. Wachowitz, Sr., president 
of Alloy Products Corp., Waukesha, 
Wis., manufacturer of Stainless Steel 
dairy equipment (sanitary dairy), fit- 
tings, soda fountain equipment, bev- 
erage equipment and special stainless 
steel products, died on November 
7 at Waukesha Memorial Hospital. 
Death resulted from injuries received 
in an automobile accident on Novem- 
ber 5. 

Mr. Wachowitz was widely known 
among Wisconsin’s industrialists, golf 
ers and bowlers. One of the pioneers 
steel, Mr. 
Alloy Prod- 
in 1929, and as president 


stainless 
Wachowitz founded the 
ucts Corp., 


in fabricating 


guided it into a 
position of prominence in the manu- 


and general manager, 


facture of stainless steel products. 


A lifelong sports enthusiast, Mr. 
Wachowitz played semi-pro baseball 
in his youth, was a 185 to 190 aver- 
ige bowler, and shot golf under 80 
even in his later years. He was run- 
nerup for the state senior men’s golf 
championship twice and was_ past 
Senior Golf 
Association. He was also president of 
Merrill Hills Country Club from 1942 
through 1946, and was president of 
the Wisconsin State Bowling Associ- 


1954. At the time of his 


president of Wisconsin 


ation in 


IT PAYS TO PROTECT _ 
YOUR PAYLOAD WITH ‘% 


THERMO KING 


TRUCK REFRIGERATION | 
Ask About the New 
Thermo King Models | 

















in | NO ROTTING -- NO SOUR SMELL 


Fiberglas Insulated 
a ROSSFORD 
— 


= Ly 


, U.S. THERMO CONTROL CO. 


44 South 12th Street 
Minneapolis 3, Minn. 


death he was a director in all three 


organizations. 


Mr. Wachowitz was a member of 
the Board of Trustees of the Wauke- 
sha Memorial Hospital, chairman of 
its building and Grounds Committee 
and active in the 
in 1952 


plans for a new 


addition completed 
, and was recently working on 
building program. 
At the request of many friends of Mr. 
Walter J. Wachowitz 
Memorial Fund has been established, 
contributions to which will be held to 
create a suitable memorial in a new 
addition to the Waukesha Memorial 
Hospital to be started within the next 
year. 


Wachowitz a 


Mr. Wachowitz, Sr., 
his wife, 


is survived by 
Walter, 
and sales manager of 


Angeline; his son, 
Jr., a director 
the Company; and a daughter, Mrs. 
Stanley Piza of Waukesha. 

& 

PROFESSOR H. G. LINDQUIST, 
UNIVERSITY OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
DIES SUDDENLY 
Harry G. 


Thursday, 


Professor Lindquist suc- 
cumbed on December 1, 
1955, a heart attack. Pro- 
fessor Lindquist was born in Holden, 
Mass., July 30, 1895, son of the late 


Olaf and Mary (Skribelius) Lindquist. 


following 


Professor Lindquist entered the Uni. 
versity of Massachusetts in September, 
1916. His college education was in- 
terrupted by World War I, after which 
he completed his requirements for his 
B.S. degree in 1922. His Master of 
Science degree was earned in 1924 at 
the University of Maryland, where he 
was full-time staff 
the following year. 


member during 
Prior to coming to 
the University of Massachusetts in 
1927, he 


State University as graduate assistant, 


spent two years at Ohio 


Because of his keen interest in 
teaching and research, he leaves a 
host of friends among his former stu- 
dents and professional associates in 
the United States, 


the dairy plant operators in New Eng- 


as well as among 
land. He was active in the affairs of 
the Massachusetts Milk Inspectors’ 
Association and has served as_ thei 
president and program chairman. He 
was past high priest of Amherst Chap- 
ter, Royal Arch Masons, a member of 
the American Dairy Science Associa- 
tion, and was listed in American Men 
of Science. In 1952 the Stockbridge 
School of students dedi- 
cated their yearbook, “The Shorthorn,” 


Agriculture 


to him. 


He is survived by his wife, Phoebe 
(Mantzer) Lindquist; two sisters, Miss 
Edith Lindquist of Middletown, 
Rhode Island, and Mrs. Minnie Wein- 
hold of Worcester, Mass.; a brother 
Albert of Holden, Mass.: 


and five nephews. 


two nieces 








’ 
= oat 


specifications. 





4, 6 and 8-bottle standard sizes, or built to your own 
Write Dept. 


P. A. RADOCY & SONS, Rossford, Ohio 


Sheet Metal Specialists for Many Years 


MILK CHEST 


4 Dip it in water. Wash it out 
without having to remove any 
liner. Rossford Milk Chest, of 
heavy gauge aluminum or steel 
is built to last a lifetime. Fiber- 
glas insulation keeps it sweet. 
Tight-fitting lid on continuous 
hinge keeps summer milk cool, 
prevents winter freezing. No floor- 
spotting with shaped bottom. 


A for prices, delivery dates 
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DISI'S OVERSEAS ADVISER, 
R. D. MELENDEZ DIES 


Roberto D. Melendez, overseas ad- 
viser of the Dairy Industries Society 
International, was stricken by a fatal 
heart attack at his Washington, D. C., 
home October 30. He had been in 
poor health following a prior coronary 
thrombosis, from which it appeared 
he was recovering. 


Fifty-six years old at the time of 
his death, Mr. Melendez was born in 
El Salvador, the son of Daniel Mel- 
endez, publisher of the paper on 
which he got his start as a news- 
In 1919 he joined the 
W. R. Grace & Company steamship 
line and in 1920 came to the United 
States as employee of the Pacific Mail 
Steamship Company, simultaneously 


paperman. 


serving as consular agent of Nicaragua 
in Baltimore. He was also assistant 
export manager of the Island Petro- 
leum Company in Baltimore before 
joining the diplomatic service of E] 
Salvador and coming to Washington. 

From 1936 until 1942 he was con- 
sul of El Salvador to Belgium, which 


he fled with his family because of 


the war. He returned to Washington 
where he became a citizen in 1944. 

He taught Spanish at George Wash- 
ington University and worked for sev- 
eral years as associate editor in the 
international press division of the Of- 
fice of Inter-American Affairs and 
the U. S. State Department. He joined 
the staff of Dairy Industries Society, 
International in 1949. 


His first wife, the former Margery 
Lucas, died in 1953. In 1954 he 
married Emma Twitty Morin, who 
survives him, as do three children and 
five grandchildren. 


MRS. ANNA K. EATON 
SUCCUMBS IN PHILADELPHIA 
Mrs. Anna Kennedy Eaton, Direc- 

tor of the Laboratories of Abbotts 
Dairies, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa., died 
on Wednesday, December 7th at her 
home, 3724 Huey Avenue in Drexel 
Hill after a long illness. 


During her forty-two years in the 
dairy industry, Mrs. Eaton became a 
widely known personality and one of 
the first women pioneers in the field 
of laboratory control. 








PROFITABLE 
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want adds 


ARE A 
INVESTMENT 


Over 12,000 fluid milk and milk products 









In 1928 Mrs. Eaton attended the 
World Dairy Congress in Europe 
where she studied dairy plant opera- 
tions in Denmark, Germany, Switzer- 
land and England. She organized the 
Dairy Society in Phila- 


delphia in 1939 and became its first 


Technology 
president. She was the only woman 
to hold the office of Chairman and 
Secretary of the Laboratory Section 
of the Milk Industry Foundation, She 
was past president of the Pennsyl- 
vania Laboratory Directors Associa- 
tion. She received an honorary Degree 
of Doctor of Science from Beaver Col- 
lege in 1942. 


Mrs. Eaton was a member of the 
Daughters of the American Revolu- 
tion, the Altrusa Club, noted for its 
distinguished members and the Com- 
monwealth Committee of the Women’s 


Medical College in Philadelphia. 


She is survived by brothers Ridg- 
way Kennedy, Jr., President of Abbotts 
Dairies; Henry, Joseph, Sherbourne, 
Charles and Howard and sisters Mrs. 
Jesse Haydock and Mrs. Edwin Nus- 
baum. 





Unquestionably the 
Finest Brush 


Made! 





plant owners and buying executives receive 
individually addressed copies each month. 
“LL AMR is the only national dairy publication 
ted offering this complete personalized coverage. 





) Deadline for classified advertising is the Job Tested a aS 
T 20th of the month preceding publication. Full M | L * CA N 6B R U & H 


rate information will be found at the beginning 


it out ‘ ‘ TITAN’S CUSTOM MOLDED ‘Rubber Block resists acids, fats, 
> any of the WANTS AND FOR SALE Section in alkalies . . . won't crack, chip or deteriorate. 

st, of SPECIAL CRIMPING of black Tynex Nylon bristles holds more 
"steel the back of the book. solution. Bristles clean easily . . . last indefinitely. 
—_ TITAN’S Job Tested flare at each end gets into all areas inside 


*Rubber is a universally accepted material by 
the food industry. 





= | | URNER-BARRY COMPANY | “.~.-° 
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WANTS AND FOR SALES 





lightface, per word $ .05 
Minimum Charge 1.00 


lightface, per word $ .10 
Minimum Charge 2.00 


lication. 





Classified Advertising Information 


To ensure appearance of your ad in a given issue, copy should be in our hands by 
the 15th of the previous month (for instance, copy in October 15th for November issue.) 


HELP OR POSITION WANTED 


FOR SALE OR EXCHANGE (BUSINESS MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES) 
OR WANTED TO BUY, ETC. 


Box No., domestic (additional) $ .50 


(In counting the number of words, please remember to 
include the address. This applies also to box numbers.) 


The deadline for Classified Advertising is the 20th of the month preceding pub- 


Publication date is the first of the month. 
No classified advertising will be accepted to run with borders or special spacing. 


All such advertisements are considered “Display” advertising and will be billed at 
regular display advertising rates. (Rates and mechanical requirements on request.) 


Boldface, per word $ .10 
Minimum Charge 2.00 


Boldface, per word $ .15 
Minimum Charge 3.00 


Box No., foreign (additional) $1.00 











EQUIPMENT WANTED 


BOTTLES, pint 56 MM, round 
or square. Write to: WILLIAMS 
DAIRY, Wellsboro, Penn. 1-M-56 


WANTED: Good used wood cases, 
834 in. high for 30 half pint glass bot- 
tles. Write to: A. K. WIGHTMAN, 
Smithville Flats, N. Y. 1-M-56 


WANT TO BUY: 56 MM Squat 
quart Milk Bottles. Write to: SCHUY 
LER DAIRY, Schuyler, Neb. 1-M-56 


WANTED: Case DOLLIES, sani 
tary pipe and fittings; Vilter snow 
MACHINE; Cold Milk SEPARA 
TOR; quantity wooden square Bottk 
CRATES. Write to: ROBERTS 
DAIRY, Bonaventure Rd., Rte. 2 
Savannah, Ga. 1-M-56 

WANTED: A good used VISCOL 
IZER or HOMOGENIZER. Give 
make, size, condition and price. Write 
to: Box 6. 1-M-56 


WANTED: STORAGE TANKS, 
3,000 or 4,000 Gallon Capacity—Stain- 
less Steel Inside. Write to: DEL- 
VIEW DAIRY, INC., 325 Twenty- 


Second Ave., Tuscaloosa, Ala. 1-M-56 


airy industry 


THE KVP COMPANY 


KALAMAZOO @ MICHIGAN 
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EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 


Dairy IXquipment, also Fort Wayne 
gallon jug FILLER, stainless steel 
tank with copper square jugs. Almost 
new, etc. Write to: ORVILLE 
KOOP, 2500 Koop Road, Lima, Ohio. 


1-M-56 


Glass-lined Pfaudler pasteurizer re 
cording thermometer, 200 gallon and 
100 gallon. 50 gallon stainless steel 
Cheese VAT. 24 bottle Cherry-Burrell 
milk TESTER. Cherry-Burrell bottler 
6-18 left hand. Cast iron National 
boiler No. 3 series, automatic water 
and presser controlled with Gilbarco 
oil burner. Write to: C. K. RIGGS, 
940 Madison Ave., Painesville, Ohio 

1-M-56 


FOR SALE: 30 Wholesale Milk 
Delivery TRUCKS now in use—Rea- 
sonable—To be replaced soon with 
refrigerated trucks. Call EV. 9-4630 for 
appointment or write Box 2. 1-M-56 


Model LT-20 Ilreco Pure-Pak FIL- 
LER with rotary accumulating table. 
Contact — DECIANTIS BROS. 
DAIRY, INC., Quaker Lane, West 
Warwick, Rhode Island. Phone Valley 
1-8722. 1-M-56 





Half pint square tall 48 MM BOT- 
CLES, $4.50 gross. Wood half pint 
CASES 20 squat, $1.25. Wire for 12 1 
square bottles, $1.25. Square quart 
BOTTLES 56 MM tall, $5.00 Gross 
G. Kk. refrigerated TRUCK, 800 gal 
lon, Fortney body with compressor, 
$1,000.00. 1,250 gallon stainless steel 
TANK mounted on four dual wheel 
trailer, $1,000.00. Creamery Package 
plate COOLER, $1,200.00. Girton case 
washer, $150.00. DeLaval 136 CLARI 
FIER stainless steel discs, $500.00 
DeLaval 142 SEPARATOR stain 
less steel discs, $500.00. DeLaval 172 
SEPARATOR, stainless steel discs, 
$750.00. DeLaval 166 CLARIFIER 
stainless steel discs, $750.00. Cherry- 
Burrell Junior butter CHURN, motor 
driven, $50.00. 100 gallon stainless steel 
Cheese VAT, Model R, $90.00. Doer 
ing patty machine, Model 79, $200.00 
Creamery Package 300 gallon FORE 
WARMER stainless steel with coil 
$200.00. King Zero sweet water No 
208 Ice Builder, $200.00. Quirk wagon 
box, Model 325, $20.00 each. Complete 
weigh in: Fairbanks dial SCALE, 
stainless steel welded tank and surge, 
$500.00. Culture Box, $25.00. Bump 
PUMP 2”, $125.00. Marlow wate: 
Pump 2” with 1 H.P. motor, $35.00 
Sprinkman FILTER, $50.00. Cherry 
Surrell 40-60 Continuous FREEZER, 
$500.00. 100 gallon Cherry-Burrell 
stainless steel inside PASTEURIZER, 
$250.00. Anderson Pie Machine, $50.00 
200 gallon Cherry-Burrell Spray PAS 
FTEURIZER, $300.00. Wire ice cream 
TRAYS, 5 gallon size, 75c each. Writ 
us what you need; We buy, sell, and 
trade. GORDON EQUIPMENT 
COMPANY, 6530 West Jefferson, De 
troit 17, Mich. 1-M-56 


FOR SALE: All items. stainless; 
4,000 gallon STORAGE TANK; 2,000 
gallon TRUCK TANK; 2,500 gallon 
Two compartment TRUCK TANK; 
3,700 gallon TRUCK TANK; 6.5-29 
Butlovak double effect EVAPORA- 
FOR; 48% Rogers VACUUM PAN; 
36” Rogers VACUUM PAN; 72” 
Harris VACUUM PAN; Peebles 
18,000 No./hr. PREHEATER. Write 
to: H. EPSTEIN, BEST EQUIP 
MENT COMPANY, 617 Davis St. 
Evanston, Ill. DAvis 8-0926. 1-M-56 











| Dowagiac 


Better DRY MILK 





Many other exclusive features insure long life with low steam 
and power costs. Complete details upon request. 


OVERTON MACHINE COMPANY 


AT LOWER COST 
eee 


DRY MILK MACHINES 
Built in Five Sizes 


The Patented, glass-smooth, 
“20-year cylinders” give years 
and years of maximum pro- 
duction of a superior dry milk 
at the lowest possible cost. 





Michigan 
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EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 


FOR SALE: 800 gallon per hour 
mix or cream stainless steel Cabinet 
COOLER; 500 gallon Mojonnier stain- 
less steel in and out Pasteurizer VAT; 
300 gallon stainless steel Holding 
VAT; 1,500 gallon stainless steel Hold 
ing VAT; Cherry-Burrell 20,000 Ibs 
stainless steel Superplate COOLER; 
Cherry-Burrell 4,000 Ib. and 2,000 Ib. 
stainless steel VACREATORS; 5,000 
TEURIZER; K-16 bottle FILLER 
and CAPPER; Gaulin 500, 600, 800 
vallons per hour HOMOGENIZERS; 
42” x 90” Buffalo D.D. DRYER, No. 
172 and 192” DeLaval SEPARATOR; 


500 Ib. Compt. stainless steel Weigh 
rANK. Many other items. Send us 
your inquiries. Write to: H. EP- 


STEIN, BEST EQUIPMENT COM- 
PANY, 617 Davis St., Evanston, IIL. 
DAvis 8-0926. 1-M-56 


FOR SALE: Cherry-Burrell Model 
SA-100 Plate Unit, 2 terminals, 3 sec 
tions and 39 plates $1,950.00; Complete 
receiving Unit with printamatic scales, 
1,000 Ib. Weigh Tank and 2,000 Ib 
Surge Tank $1,000.00; 400 gallon 
Creamery Package HOMOGENIZER, 
$650.00; 136 DeLaval SEPARATOR 
with Separator and Clarifier bowls, 
$1,150.00; R. G. Wright 200 gallon rect 


angular PASTEURIZER, $200.00 
Write to: MEYER DAIRY COM- 
PANY, Basehor, Kan. 1-M-56 

FOR SALE: Used BH-45 Cello 


phane HOODER; Used 6 Wide Mod 
el “D” Heil WASHER; Used 50 Gal- 
lon Oakes & Burger VAT. Write to 
HESLIN DAIRY COMPANY, 426 
Farmington Ave., New Britain, Conn. 

1-M-56 


“For quick sale the following used 
equipment in good condition, ready for 
shipment, F.O.B. Utica. Vane CHURN, 
500 Ibs. butter capacity with motor 
$150.00. 7,000 Ib. newly tinned steel 
Cheese VAT with agitator, $350.00 
Doering Butter Cutter and motor, 200 
lbs. capacity, $125.00. Write to: SAU- 
QUOIT VALLEY DAIRY COM- 
PANY, INC., 491 French Road, Utica 
ot a 1-M-56 


Models 200 CGD, and 400 CGD Man- 
ton Gaulin HOMOGENIZERS. Com 
pletely Rebuilt. Excellent Condition 
“GUARANTEED.” Write to: OHIO 
CREAMERY SUPPLY COMPANY, 
701 Woodland Ave., Cleveland 15, 
Ohio 1-M-56 








- EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 


FOR SALE: 1,500 gallon Creamery 
Package Rectangular stainless stec]l 
TANK with cooling drum; Cherry 
Burrell Plate Unit, 3 section, 136 stain 
Plates; Chester Ste-Va 
Model SV-20 HEATER; 100 to 400 
gallon stainless steel PASTEURIZ 
ERS; 300 gallon Cherry-Burrell Model 
SVS Storage VAT with direct expan- 
sion coil; 4 and 6 Wide Soaker Type 
Bottle WASHERS; 6 ft. Chester Box 
Tube HEATER, 16-1” stainless steel 
tubes; G-100 Cherry-Burrell FILLER 
with 38 mm. Dacro Cappers; 125 to 
1500 gallon HOMOGENIZERS o1 
VISCOLIZERS; 500 Ib. Rice & Adams 
stainless steel Weigh CAN with Re- 
ceiving Vat; Wright Straitaway Can 
Washer, 6 C.P.M.; Oakes & Burger 
Rotary Can Washer, 6 C. P.M.; 600 
and 800 gallon Creamery Package Coil 
Vats; 15 H.P. Packaged Boilers. Many 
other desirable items—send us your in- 
quiries. Write to: LESTER KEHOE 
MACHINERY CORPORATION, 1 
East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 

1-M-56 


less. steel 


Double Drum DRYERS; Stainless 
steel Vacuum PANS and stainless stee! 
Milk TANKS, any sizes. Also stain 
less steel Truck TANKS. Write to 
PERRY EQUIPMENT CORPORA- 
TION, 1422 North 6th St., Philadel 

22 1-M-56 


phia 22, Pa 


Buflovac No. 6.5-29-D stainless steel 
double effect EVAPORATOR; Rogers 
48” stainless steel Vacuum PAN; 2,500 
gallon stainless steel Milk Storage 
TANK. Write to: PERRY EQUIP- 
MENT CORPORATION, 1422 North 
6th St., Philadelphia 22, Pa. 1-M-56 

BOILERS-HIGH PRESSURE. We 
carry a large selection of ASME Na- 
tional Board high pressure boilers, 
gas, oil and coal fired, ranging from 
10 to 1,000 h.p. Each guaranteed in 
excell.nt condition. Sale sheet and 
complete data sent upon request. Write 
to: WABASH POWER EQUIP- 
MENT COMPANY, 31 East Con- 
gress, Chicago 5, IIl. 1-M-56 


FOR SALE: Creamery Package 
Bantam Soaker Bottle WASHER-6 
\Wide, $400.00; 250 gallon stainless steel 
Dump VAT, $150.00; Milwaukee 6-20 
Fh TLLER with 48 MM Capper, $175.00 


Good Equipment. Write to: IDEAL 
DAIRY, Fred Ave. and Belt Hwy., 
St. Joseph, Mo 1-M-56 








Forty years of cream tester 
manufacturing “know - how” 
give JALCO Babcock Testers 

disputed leadership. JAL- 
CO is first in quality — de- 
pendability — performance — 
and value. A size for every 
need. Ask for name of JALCO 
jobber in your locality. 





THE JALCO MOTOR CO. 
UNION CITY, INDIANA 














For Top Value Get <JALCO 
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Write — 


INTERNATIONAL COLD STORAGE 


2307 SOUTH OLIVER 








EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 


FOR BUTTER PATTIES—Waxed 
U-Boards, 6” x 1544”, 16 point double 
white, $8.25 per thousand or 514” x 
634”, $3.00 per thousand. Samples 
cheerfully sent upon request. Write 
to: BORAX PAPER PRODUCTS 
COMPANY, 350 East 182nd St., 
Bronx 57, N. Y. 1-M-56 


New low prices on plunger seals 
for your C.P. and M.G. HOMOGEN 
IZER. Send for trial offer. Advis« 


style and capacity of homogenizer 
Write to: STUART W. JOHNSON 
& COMPANY, 611 Main St., Lake 
Geneva, Wis. 1-M-56 


“Rogers 6 ft. special stainless steel 
Vacuum PAN in excellent condition; 
now in operation. Write to: ALTA 
CALIFORNIA DAIRIES, INC., Wil- 
lows, Calif.” 1-M-56 








HELP WANTED 


SALESMAN ealling on dairy trade 
to sell F-L Intensifier, F-L Coagula- 
tor, F-L Neutralizer, Vitamin D, etc 
Liberal commission. Permanent exclu 
sive territories. Write details of lines 
handled and territories covered. Confi 
dences respected. Write to: FLAVOR 
LINE, INC., 951 Garfield St., Oak 
Park, IIL. 1-M-56 


WANTED: Evaporator, Spray Drier 
OPERATOR. Illinois Plant. Write 
to: Box 4. 1-M-56 





Please address replies to blind 
advertisements as follows: 


AMERICAN MILK REVIEW 
92 Warren Street 
New York 7, N. Y. 











SALESMAN calling on the dairy 
trade, sell Bradway non-settling choc 
olate dairy powder for making choco 
late milk. Will mix half and half with 
any leading competitive chocolate pow 
der without changing flavor. Dairy 
saves 5c per pound or $100.00 per ton 
Write to: BRADWAY CHOCOLAT] 
COMPANY, New Castle, Ind 

1-M-56 


FOR SALE...or 
FOR LEASE $1.25 per day 


Increase retail route sales...save 
on delivery costs...reduce num- 
ber of deliveries...keep milk in 
better condition through better 
refrigeration. Install branch sta- 
tions in strategic locations by using 
these fully automatic, self-defrost- 
ing, portable ICS units. Comes 
fully assembled...ready to use. 
Just plug it in. Stores 300 standard 
cases. Investigate the ICS leasing 
plan...or easy purchase plan. 


WICHITA, KANSAS 
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HELP WANTED 


Experienced plant Foreman for me- 
dium size dairy. Latest modern equip- 
am East Central location. Write to: 
Box 445. 1-M-56 





"WANTED: PLANT 
TENDENT: 


SUPERIN- 
Excellent opportunity for 
advancement. Multiple products plant- 
spray drier, evaporator, butter, ice 
cream mix, etc. Midwestern Plant. 
Write to: Box 5. 1-M-56 


WANTED — Salesman calling on 
dairies sell Bradway non-settling choc- 
olate powder for milk. Commission 
protected territory. Write to: BRAD- 
WAY CHOCOLATE COM PANY. 
New Castle, Ind. 1-M-56 








POSITION WANTED 


As ASSISTANT MANAGER or 
ABORATORY TECHNICIAN. 
Possess degree in dairy industry, New 
York State bacterial, and Babcock and 
Gerber testers licenses. Experienced in 
all phases of quality control and pro- 
duction supervision. Working knowl 
edge of personnel management and 
inventory control. Married, young, and 
willing to relocate. Write to: Box 7. 
1-M-56 


SALES MANAGER, 11 years expe- 
rience in retail and wholesale Sales 
Supervision and Promotional. M. I. F. 
Sales Training Graduate. Write to: 
HAROLD E. PORTER, 307 Church 
I Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 1-M-56 


POSITION WANTED: Man pees 
or assistant of milk plant or Milk and 
Ice Cream. Twenty-seven years expe- 
rience, fourteen as manager, includes 
glass, Pure-Pak and Canco operations. 
College degree and quality control 
background. Good record of accom- 
plishments. Northeast or New Eng 
land preferred. Presently employed. 
Write to: Box 1. 1-M-56 


E XE cu TIVE SALES AND PRO- 
MOTION SPECIALIST formerly 
associated with ReddiWip seeks asso- 
ciation with top flight company in 
dairy field. -xcellent contacts with 
chain and distributive trade. Young, 
dynamic personality and genuine “re 
sult getter.” Permanent resident of 
New York City. Write to: Box 447 

1-M-56 











MILWAUKEE 14, WISCONSIN 
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Backed by 





CHR. HANSEN'S LABORATORY, INC. 





POSITION WANTED 


I want $10, 000 a year to take charge 
of your Milk and Ice Cream business. 
Preferably in Midwest. Will consider 
part of salary as partnership or stocks. 
Do you need a business builder? Write 
to: Box 8. 1-M-56 








- BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY: 
Butter and egg packaging and dis- 
tributing business located conveniently 
near Milwaukee and Madison. Com- 
plete with trucks, accounts, packaging 
machinery, etc. Refrigerated ware- 
house, other warehouses, garage, etc., 
on 2-acre tract on rail siding. Yearly 
sales $2,500,000. Old established busi- 
ness with finest reputation offered at 
reasonable price to individual or cor- 
poration for outright sale. Interested 


parties write to: Box 440. 1-M-56 
PLANT FOR SALE: Milk busi- 
ness, 35 acre farm, home and 5 trucks. 


Located in Hawley two miles from 
Pennsylvania’s largest summer resort, 
Lake Wallenaupack. Contact JOHN 
SCHAIBLY, Hawley, Pennsylvania. 
Phone Hawley, Pa. 4632. 1-M-56 


FOR SALE: Several Milk Plants in 
Wisconsin, two with much equipment. 
one completely equipped. Also Milk 
Receiving Plant, combined with Cheese 
making set up, presently operating. 
Have 2 local Dairies, one retail exclu 
sively, one with some wholesaling = 
well as retail. Write to: HY 
REALTY, Evansville, Porcini 
Phone 12W. 1-M-56 


Milk Bottling Plant in Northern 
Minnesota City of 3,500. Good tourist 
business. 5 delivery TRUCKS all for 
$38,000.00. Terms: $15,000.00 down 
payment. Write to: Box 3 1-M-56 











WANTED TO BUY 
LIST YOUR SURPLUS EQUIP- 
MENT with us for fast action. We 
have buyers looking for all types of 
equipment. Write to: DAIRY EQUIP- 
MENT EXCHANGE, 800 North Clark 
a Chicago 10, Il. 1-M-56 


TO BUY OR SELL 
YOUR GOODS OR SERVICES 
Advertise in 
AMERICAN MILK REVIEW 


















More Than 
70 Years 
Experience 







<y “Si _ Consistent! 


PRINTING SERVICE 


-in-l1 MILK CARRIERS for PYR- 
MID TYPE BOTTLES. Buy direct 
-no middleman — no commissions 
Sturdy — Folded—holes punched out— 
Your Dairy’s name printed on top of 

carrier. Dairies using these carriers 
show a sharp increase in sales. Why 
sell one quart when you can sell two? 
Samples and prices on request. Write 
to: VOGUE PRINTING COM.- 
PANY, 2502 Avalon Ave., N.E., Can- 
ton, Ohio. 1-M-56 


MILK ROUTE SHEETS, many 
stock forms, or made to your order 
at 25% Saving. DAILY REPORTS, 
Milk Bills or Statements, Delivery 
Record Cards. Truck Expense. Write 
to: MOSE PEARLSTONE, P.O. Box 
60, St. Louis 3, Mo. 1-M-56 


SALES PROMOTION 


“RUCK LETTERING and 
TR \DEMARK DECALS made for 
your truck and store advertising. Easy 
to apply, uniform, distinctive, econom- 
ical for large or small needs. Write to: 
MATHEWS COMPANY, 827 So 
Harvey Ave., Oak Park, III 1-\M-56 








NLRB DECISION AGAINST UNION 


The Cache Valley Dairy Association 
of Cache Valley, Utah, won a skirmish 
in a long struggle when the National 
Labor Relations Board ordered _ the 
Teamsters Union to drop a secondary 
against a New York firm 
which handles products made by the 


boycott 


Utah concern. 


The order climaxed a_ prolonged 
labor dispute, during which the Cache 
Valley Association stopped manufac- 
turing Swiss cheese at its Smothfield, 


Utah, plant. 


The association brought charges of 
unfair labor against the 


September, 


practices 
teamsters last accusing 
the union of establishing a boycott 
in New York City against N. Dorman 
& Co., Inc., 


products. 


which handled the firm’s 







y Accurate! 


.GARVER 


Milk & Cream Testing Equipment 


Faulty testing equipment can turn profit 
into loss—fast. Insure now against inaccu- 
racy with this efficient Garver combination. 
1. Garver “‘Super’’ Babcock Tester. 
Speed controlled and speed indi- 
cated for extreme accuracy. 
2. Garver ‘‘ovate action” Test 
Bottle Shaker. Thoroughly inte- 
grates test ingredients—saves time 
—eliminates dangerous, haphazard 
hand twirling. 

Write today for catalog. 


THE GARVER MANUFACTURING CO. 
Union City, Indiana, U.S.A. 


“Babcock Tester PP er ate for Four Decades’ 
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LABOR MERGER 
(Continued From Page 93) 

gil, and steel operations, traditional 

relationships for bargaining are likely 

to persist for many years in our in- 
dustry. 

Question: Will not the increased 
bargaining and negotiating skills 
that this merger will bring to 
unions require a greater negoti- 
ating skill and knowledge of 
labor by dairy industry opera- 
tors? 

Decidedly, yes. The need has been 
greatly increased in recent years, with- 
out the impact of the merger, which 
will place a premium now on gains 
each constituent union makes in both 
membership and benefits to employes. 

Take the increased legal and statis- 
tical resources of the IB Teamsters 
union as a challenge to business men 
and employers generally. The dairy 
industry will need to match this back- 
ground of experience, information and 
skill as never before. The days of 
“make the best deal you can” in a 
local bargaining tilt are passing. Such 
a philosophy will result in unprofit- 
able trading during a period when 
labor expects to get, and most busi- 
ness men feel they will get, shorter 
hours, higher pay, more fringe bene- 
fits, and other indirect costs that must 
come from a business more intensely 
competitive than ever before. 


The gains labor has made in a pe- 
riod of declining producer prices are 
likely to continue in a period when 
some other means of paying for them 
must be found. Dairy employers must 
get their story across to labor leaders 
and their rank and file in more orderly 
and well planned fashion than in most 
They 


until contract bargaining’ time for this. 


cases in the past. can't wait 


either, but must keep their story go- 
ing throughout the year. There is 
need for coordination between legal 
talent employed by dairy firms, if they 
are to bargain effectively with some 
hundred or more legal counsellors now 
comparing notes regularly under the 
tutelage of the IB Teamsters’ chief 





counsel. This applies equally well to 
those laymen who will act as spokes- 
men in local and regional dairy con- 
tract negotiations. Labor relations, 
like sales and procurement, has _be- 
come a full time job in the modern 


dairy management team. 


Question: What should the dairy 
industry do to cope with the le- 
gal and organizing abilities that 
labor is marshalling on its side? 
If dairy executives will pattern their 

planning and activities in dealing with 

labor relations matters as they do with 
their sales and advertising, and with 
their plant processing and _procure- 
ment, they will be giving proper 
weight to the importance of this phase 
of their business in the next decade. 
Many 


men, 


dairvmen, like other business 


have wondered if the end 








WANT ADS 


each month. 


in the back of the book. 





92 WARREN STREET 





AMERICAN MILK REVIEW 


ARE A 
PROFITABLE 
INVESTMENT 


Over 12,000 fluid milk and milk products plant owners 
and buying executives receive individually addressed copies 
AMR is the only national dairy publication 
offering this complete personalized coverage. 

Deadline for classified advertising is the 20th of the 
month preceding publication. Full rate information will be 
found at the beginning of the WANTS AND FOR SALE Section 


URNER-BARRY COMPANY 


Publishers Since 1858 
NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 


wouldn't come to union demands for 
the working man, and to union gains 
in power and prestige. Others have 
faced the realities, and have engaged 
able men to advise and guide their 
labor management 
Still other dairymen have felt 


policies and ac 
tions. 
that as long as they could sit along- 
side such men in collective bargain- 
ing, they were being taken care of in 
Frankly, the days of 
“let George do it” are passing. Trade 


union affairs. 


associations are listing labor-manage- 
ment discussions on their programs for 
conventions, with the prominence this 
topic deserves. While some employers 
still keep aloof from such discussions, 
often because of a distasteful experi- 
ence they have had with unions, most 
employers are now discussing their 
problems openly and frankly with 
competitors, as they should. More lee- 
way should be given attorneys and 
employee relations men in the indus- 
try to get together frequently for 
exchange of ideas and information. 
The labor scene is important, and con- 
stantly changing. Every dairy should 
get into the act, because when aloof 
in the backstage scenes, there’s more 
chance to get burnt. More publicity 
should be given labor matters, just as 
we do plant problems, sales achieve- 
ments, and delicate matters of con- 
trolling quality. The industry needs 
more factual information, and won't 
get it without paying the price. Unions 
may be able to afford more such ser- 
vices because it is paid for by em- 
ployes dues and initiation fees, and the 
goal of increased membership is 
bright. But dairies whose payroll, di- 
rect and indirect, is next to the raw 
product cost in size on the P&L sheet, 
must have able and well-versed men 
to cope with the abilities the unions 
are providing at the local level now. 




















Write today for illustrated booklet and complete details. 


COMPO-COOLER COMPANY, Glens Falls 5, N. Y. 


The NEW and BETTER 
Way to Handle 
Composite Milk Samples 


COMPO-COOLER 


Successful milk plant managers 
everywhere are using COMPO. 
COOLER Sample Bottle Cabinets 
COMPO-COOLER speeds sample 
handling and affords substantial 
savings in time and labor. 


COMPO-COOLER gives you com- 
plete electric refrigeration. Cabi- 
net is lifetime stainless steel. 
There is a COMPO-COOLER in a 
capacity, style and size to fit 
your particular plant needs. 
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Schleuter Co. 

The Schnabel Co. 

Smith-Lee Co., The 

Solvay Process Division (Allied Chemical & 
Dye Corporation) 

S & S Products Co. 

Star Pump & Cooler Corp. 

Steelcote Mfg. Co. 


Superior Combustion Industries, Inc. 


T 
Tennessee Coal & Iron Division 


Thatcher Glass Mfg. Co., The 
Thomsen & Sons, L. C. 


45 Tranter Mfg., Inc. 


9 


38 
6 United States Steel Corp. 


United States Steel Export Co. 
United States Steel Supply Division 
U. S. Thermo Control Co. 

United Steel & Wire Co. 


Vv 
Viking Pump Co. 


Vitex Laboratories (A Division of Nopco) 


Ww 
Want Ads 102, 103, 104, 105 
West Carrollton Parchment Co. 12 
Wilson Steel & Wire Co. 92 
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